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Too Far Back! 
‘Its Music! Music! Music! At North Toronto C.L 
St. John Ambulance First Aid Programme In N. B. 


A Portfolio Of New Schools From Quebec Province’ 





THE NATIONAL BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


IMPROVED FORMULA GUARANTEES 
A HEAVY DUTY SURFACE 


PENETRATING POR-SEAL is particularly efficient for filling the “heavy-traffic” 
areas in school floors . . . its added protection ensures many years of additional 
service, may even be used over other finishes for greater durability. 


PENETRATING POR-SEAL works deep into the pores of the wood—it penetrates 
EVENLY and dries out to a light pale tone. Economical to apply—affording greater- 
than-ever coverage per square foot—"a floor finished with Penetrating Por-Seal 
invariably never has to be sanded again”. 





NOTE: !f your school board still has oiled floors to contend with . . . ask about 
MacEachern’s complete degreasing, sanding, and re-finishing service with 
POR-SEAL PENETRATING. SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES include competent 
forces, material and equipment. 





WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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FLOOR FINISHING SPECIALISTS | 


TORONTO HAMILTON PORT ARTHUR BELLEVILLE LONDON 
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CRANE LAVATORIES— 
are preferred by schools for 
their simple, modern designs 
—their sturdy cast iron con- 
struction with long-lasting, 
easy-to-clean porcelain 
enameled finish—and their 
Dial-ese controls that oper- 
ate at a finger’s touch. 



















The record of service turned in by Crane plumbing 
in schools and universities is an impressive one— 
and a continuing one. 


For example, Crane lavatories like those shown 
above will retain their utility and sanitary appear- 






DEPEND ON CRANE FOR ALL YOUR 
SCHOOL PLUMBING NEEDS 






ance through many years of service. Exclusive 
Dial-ese controls help reduce wear and consequent 
dripping—cut operating costs to a minimum. In 
these controls, a renewable cartridge that includes 
all working parts simplifies maintenance. 




















Clearstream 
Fountain 





Dial-ese 
Faucet 


Economy 
Shower 





When it comes to plumbing, you can always count 


on Crane. See your Crane Branch or Plumbing 
CRANE LIMITED: General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal Contractor. 


6 Canadian Factories + 18 Canadian Branches 
VALVES «© FITTINGS ee PIPING 


CRANE ori e tiaee 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS and PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Get 1952 Schools 
at 1946 costs 


In the past six years the index of building 
costs in Canada has risen 50%. Yet, as many 
communities have already done, you can have 
completely modern school facilities today ata 
cost per classroom comparable to 1946 
figures. 

Armco STEELOX Buildings, although rela- 
tively low in cost, have all the desirable 
features to be found in traditional types of 
construction, and others peculiar to them- 
selves. 
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LENNOXVILLE 
REGINA 


EDMONTON 


Economy is made possible by the unique 
building panel, These simplify and speed 
erection, and provide both structural support 
and finished surface. With Standard STEELOX 
Buildings as the shell, your architect can give 
you a modern, one-floor plan school that 
meets your requirements. Ask him to look 
into STEELOX economy and other advan- 


tages today, or write us direct. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


OF CANADA LTD. 


GUELPH 
CALGARY 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


8.2 
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Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Ceilings 
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ALL OVER CANADA 


Cut down on distracting noise . . . increase 
efficiency! J-M Acoustical Materials can be 
quickly installed in new construction or over 
existing ceilings. 

Because distracting noise is so harmful to 
efficient business operation, practically all new 
building specifications include acoustical ceil- 
ings for sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was constructed 
before sound control became an established 
science, there is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over your 
present ceiling. 

Whatever your noise problem, whatever 
kind of building, there’s a J-M Acoustical 
Material that is exactly right to give you the 
best in noise quieting. 

J-M Acoustical Materials include Fibretone* 
panels, Permacoustic* Tile, Transite* panels 
and Sanacoustic* perforated metal panels. For 
a free survey by one of our sound-control ex- 
perts, or an informative free book on “Sound 
Control,” write Canadian Johns-Manville, 
Dept. 576, 199 Bay St., Toronto. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


Johns-Manville Pioneers in Sound Control 








Experts agree that good lighting is a matter of prime importance in the class- 
room. Teachers and pupils alike can go about their tasks more efficiently, 
with less nervous strain when the room is flooded with soft, glareless, fluorescent 
lighting. Teachers and students like Lenox illuminated classrooms because 
they can see better, concentrate easier, fatigue less. And custodians 

like the rugged, smartly-designed Lenox fixtures that do the job, because 

they require little maintenance and are easy to keep clean. 


Amalgamated Electric’s experience in the school lighting field is 
at your service. Simply call or write the Amalgamated 
office nearest you. 


LENOX 2: For 2, 40-watt lamps... exclusive louver design 
provides correct angle of shielding and low surface bright- a > 
ness. Suitable for either single unit or continuous row is 


installation. a 


SSS La>> SS 


LENOX 4: For 4, 40-watt lamps—features the same design 


> ~ 
: SSASSSSS SS SS) 
as the Lenox 2, plus double-wall lengthwise louvers for SSSSSSSSSS2555=2 
added strength. 


AMALGAMATED 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION LTD. 
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The Spotlight on Education 11, 12, 16, 20 
Personalities; Strong Demand for University 
Graduates; Use of School Facilities for Recrea- 
tion Programs; School Construction in Canada. 


Educationally Speaking 

It’s Music! Music! Music! At Toronto’s North 
Toronto Collegiate Institute 
W. J. Houston. 


A First Aid Programme in the Schools of New 
Brunswick Sponsored by St. John Ambulance 


Organization—Key to Efficient Administration 
C. H. R. Fuller. 


The Provincial Institute of Mining, Haileybury 


A Portfolio of Photographs of the Protestant 
Schools of Quebec 


The Canadian Education Association 


A Report on Modern School Planning in West 
Germany 


Burlington Composite High School 


DEPARTMENTS 
Book Reviews 


SE TI Lisitcictetncisitinbicignispiiictaiit ais gets 58 


Manufacturers News 


Although we do not necessarily agree with all state- 
ments made in the columns of “School Progress”, we 
believe that they are of sufficient interest and import- 
ance to bring to the attention of readers.—The Editor. 











Open a Monthly Charge 
Account 


Think of the convenience all during the 
month, send us your orders for all arts 
and crafts materials and supplies. 


No remittance is necessary. Then at 
the end of the month we summarize 
your purchases, and payment is made 
in a lump sum. 


IMPORTANT—all school orders of $5.00 


» or over receive a discount of 10%. 


8 Bathurst St., Toronto 


Lewtscrage 


For Handicratt its Lewiscrat} 














Harry F. Coles, B.A. 
Editorial and Business Offices....57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 





SCHOOL PROGRESS is an independent publication, for prin- 
cipals, headmasters, inspectors, school board chairmen, secre- 
taries, business administrators and purchasing agents, 
building superintendents, school architects, superintendents, 
secretaries and directors of education, and school supply 
houses throughout Canada. 


Authorized as second class matter by the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Ottawa, Canada, 1932. 





Subscription Rates 
$2.00 a year—single copies and all extra copies 35c. each 
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How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 
LESS! 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual educa- 
tion room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout the 
building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders to 
climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Available 
for large or small windows, in any length or width. 


Write today for complete information and a 
Paktold cloth sample! 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


P.O. BOX 374 SPICELAND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 














When you plan to build or renovate, follow the example of this modern Ontario 
school—use Dominion linoleum throughout. With 65 colours and patterns to 
choose from and combine, your architect or flooring contractor can design 
floors which are both beautiful and highly functional. 


Time -[eated, 
FOR ANY WEAR ON ANY FLOOR 


inoleum is in a Class by itself! ANYWHERE 


The many advantages of Dominion 
App up the advantages of linoleum for any public linoleum have been time-tested 


ea ee ; ‘ and proved by over forty years’ 
building—ease of cleaning, low maintenance cost, ee 
wear on the floors of Canadian 


long wear . . . resilience, sound-deadening, germ- schools, hospitals, stores and pub- 
on - ; t lic buildings of all kinds. 

killing . . . wide choice of attractive colours, adapt- 

ability to designs directing traffic or emphasizing the 1952 

nature and purpose of the building . . . add all these io our 80th Anniversary 

advantages and you will agree that linoleum is in 


a class by iiself for beauty and economy. 


MARBOLEUM - JASPE LINOLEUM - BATTLESHIP (plain) 


in tiles or by-the-yard -— products of 
DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
Montreal 
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SAFEST SCHOOL BUS 
EVER BUILT! 
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URING the past 48 years Reo has pioneered many of the 
features that are now standard equipment on trucks and 
buses. The Reo Safety School Bus is the result of advanced ° 
‘ engineering principles, designed to provide the safest and most 

economical means of transportation. 


The Reo Safety School Bus includes many exclusive fea- TREO! 

| tures, the most important being its one-piece construction. 

E From wheels to roof, the Reo Safety School Bus is built as a 

4 complete unit. This assures long body life, low maintenance GOLD COMET ENGINES 








costs, and maximum passenger protection. 


CHECK REO’S SAFETY FEATURES: 


Welded steel framework 
All-metal safety body, double riveted 
Steel floor covered with plywood and linoleum 


BETTER PERFORMANCE 
GREATER ECONOMY 


EASIER MAINTENANCE 










Emergency exit door, with warning signal device LOWER PARTS COST 
Full insulation and undercoating 

; Safety entrance door (in-folding centre hinged) LOWER 
Genuine leather seats with safety handles RECONDITIONING COSTS 
Padded edges on overhead book racks 
Wide angle vision for driver FIRST CHOICE: 













Safety glass throughout, split sash Reo Gold Comet Powered 






These . . . and many other desirable features . . . add up to 
' maximum safety and protection for your school children, at 
; lowest cost. 

Reo welcomes enquiries from School Trustees, Civic Officials 
and Charter Operators. A demonstration of the Reo Safety 
School Bus will be arranged at your convenience, 


BUILT, SOLD AND SERVICED 1N CANADA 


REO MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA 














SECOND CHOICE: 


Reo Gold Comet Engine in 
your present bus. Write 
m4 for your copy of the Reo 
engine replacement guide. 





















LTD., LEASIDE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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L’ Ecole Notre-Dame de l Assomption, . 
Hudson Street, Arvida, P.Q. a 
Architects: Leonce Desgagne and 
Paul Boileau, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
w iT H Consulting Engineer: J. J. Fortin, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 





WALVECTOR 


Classroom showing installation along outside wall for even o 
temperature. 


Multiple unit keeps this large . yee comfortable throughout. 


ERE is another instance, among the many hundreds in 

Canada, where the rigorous demands of climate—and 

the need for dependable comfort—are being met by Webster 
Walvector installations. 

The flexible design of these convectors allows their use 
singly, or in multiple for long stretches of wall; running 
under windows, even through corridors—difficult to heat in 
even moderate climates. This is why they are so frequently 
chosen for schools, offiees and commercial buildings. 

The attractive enclosures add to the decorative scheme of 
the rooms, cover all piping and connections, and direct the 
heat away from walls—avoiding dust streaking. 

The choice of single or double elements, the adaptation to 
either steam or hot water heating, make Webster Welvostees 
applicable to every building heating need. 

For further details, write for copy of Bulletin No. B. 1561. 


SSDBROTHERS LIMITED 


140 PRINCE ST. MONTREAL, CANADA 


DB-31M 
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THE SPOTLIGHT | 


on epucation Johnson's Wax offers... 


Conducted by the Editor 





Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister of Education for Alberta, | 
has been named Chairman of the Canadian Education Asso- | 
ciation’s special committee to study educational leadership | 
being financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Dr. W. A. Mackintosh was installed as Principal of Queen’s | 
University, October 19th last. (Our attention has been 
drawn to the fact that School Progress, October-November, 
1951, gave his name as W. A. Mackenzie. We are very sorry.) 

Mr. James A. Cuddy was re-elected President of the Mani- 
toba School Trustees Association for 1952 at the 43rd Annual 


Convention in January. ’ x 
Mr. Bert McLeod, a veteran school trustee of Shoal Lake, Johnson S Shur tred 
Manitoba, has received an honorary life membership in the cc 
Manitoba School Trustees Association. een be 
Mr. C. O. Hicks, Principal of Victoria Composite High Paenieet . 
School, Edmonton, has been appointed representative of 
public education on the University of Alberta Senate. eres hazards on all types of floors! Re- 
Dr. John MacDonald has announced his retirement as Dean Shurcred || | quires no change in your present 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Alberta, to take effect Ys maintenance procedure. No other 
next September. safety oer offers power: s soe 
Dr. Walter Jones, present assistant to the President and BE | betion ottearsres! Briginen Quick 
Professor of Classics at the University of Alberta, has been | | —————— drying! Full protection! Easy appli- 
named to succeed Dr. MacDonald. 


———— Not tacky or gritty! 

Dr. George Edson has been appointed to the newly created hiebl: ; 
post of Vice-Provost, Trinity College, University of Toronto. agoly watere 
Mr. James T. Jenkins, Principal of Jarvis Collegiate Insti- Johnson’ S Brown Label resistant! 

tute, will retire next June. and 
Mr. Milton H. Jewell, Principal of Malvern Collegiate | low-cost 
Institute, Toronto, has been appointed Principal of Jarvis | Johnson’ S Green Label bat hvabiat 


Collegiate to succeed Mr. Jenkins. 


Mr. J. Leslie Kerr, Vice-Principal of Malvern Collegiate ~ Both these no-buff finishes are 
Institute, has been named to succeed Mr. Jewell as principal NS quick drying, easy to apply, and 
of that school give an exceptionally h shine 

begs mo ee: . F —what ever t —- ace. The 

Sir Fred Clark, Director of the Overseas Division, London : s high water-resistant property of 
University, England, formerly Professor of Education at E Brown Label especially recom- 
McGill University, died recently in England. » 2 Re oneken mends it for heavy traffic areas 

Mr. Harry Edwin Ricker, retired Principal of North Bay >, JU | where repeated moppings, a 
Normal School, died recently at his home in Toronto. bh BN Be spotting, etc., present a problem 

saad , kee ame j The extreme economy of Green 

Dr. Doris WwW. I lewes, acting Director of the Physical Fit- ot Label makes it particularly suit- 
ness Division, Federal Department of Health, Ottawa, has able for floors that must be 
been awarded the decoration of the Fédération Internationale Rees scrubbed regularly. 
de Gymnastique Ling of Stockholm, Sweden. 


John Middleweek has been appointed Business Administra- ’ . cleans as it 
tor and Secretary-Treasurer of the Toronto and Suburban | Johnson S Traffic Wax waxes... buffs 


Separate School Board. to a hard, sparkling finish! 
Dr. W. P. Percival, Director of Protestant education for 


the Quebec Department of Education, for seven years chair- | pet enters me Bacponionithe Bom 
vor ay CBC advisory council on school broadcasting has ally for use on wood, linoleum, cork, 


si, concrete and terrazzo floors. Buffs to 
Dr. R. O. MacFarlane, Deputy Minister of Education for a tough, brilliant luster that’s hard to 


Manitoba, has accepted the post of chairman CBC advisory | s ~ m, mar, very easy to clean. Available in 
council on school broadcasting to succeed Dr. Percival. , paste or liquid form. 


Shur-tred positively reduces slip 











we: Johnson bas a complete line 
* * * # ; gate waxes, finishes, and PMs 


: or information on any Johnson product, 
Strong Demand for University Graduates write to: 


There is a strong demand on the part of employers ' 
for the graduates and undergraduates who will be leav- ; , 
ing Canadian universities this spring, and the indications | ¢. ey JOHNSON & SON : LTD. 
are that graduates of most faculties will find good jobs | 
offering, and that all undergraduates who want summer Brantford, Ontario 
work will have it. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT... 





The best evidence of the demand for university stu- 
dents is the response to the questionnaire sent to Cana- 
dian employers every year by the Executive and Pro- 
fessional Division of the National Employment Service, 
as part of the annual job survey for students. About 
8,000 of these questionnaires were sent out in December 
and within three weeks 1,300 replies were received, offer- 
ing 1,400 permanent positions for graduates and 1,800 
summer jobs for undergraduates. In mid-January, job 
offers had been received for about 2,400 graduates and 
4,200 undergraduates. Of these about 450 graduates and 


1,300 undergraduates were wanted by the federal Civil 


Service. 
According to employment officials, this prompt re- 


sponse is due to the fact that employers realize that this | 


year’s graduating class will be smaller than last year’s, 
while they expect the demand will be as strong as last 


year for this category of employee. In addition, other | 
employers replied that they would need graduates, but | 


were unable to say yet how many, while others again 
said that they intended to hire students through the 


National Employment Service offices set up at the uni- | 


versities. Many employers send representatives to 
universities before the end of the academic year to inter- 
view candidates for employment. Many students, of 
course, have already made their own arrangements for 
employment after graduation. 

As for undergraduates, the majority of whom today 
need the earnings from summer jobs to help pay their 
university expenses, there is little doubt that all will find 
employment. Some undergraduates, such as those in 
some engineering courses, must take employment con- 
nected with their field of study, to qualify for their 
degree. 


Graduations in 1952 based on enrolments by faculty | 
will be as follows: Agriculture, 379; Architecture, 140; | 
BA & BSc, 4,644; Child Study, 23; Commerce or Bus. | 


Admin., 661; Dentistry, 209; Education, 1,426; Engin- 
eers, 1,757; Forestry, 157; Geology (BSc), 49; House- 
hold Science (Home Economics), 353; Hygiene and 


Public Health, 17; Institutional Management, 66; In- | 
terior Design, 22; Journalism, 23; Law, 375; Library | 
Science, 88; Medicine, 760; Music, 73; Nursing, 192; | 
Occupational and Physical Therapy, 79; Optometry, 44; | 
Pharmacy, 411; Philosophy, 50; Physical and Health | 
Education, 120; Social Work, 252; Theology, 84; Veter- | 


inary Science, 116; Fine Arts, 27. 
_ * + * 


Use of School Facilities for Recreation Programs 


After some very careful study of a report by the 
National Recreation Association of New York “on the ex- 


tensive use of school buildings for community recreation | 


and effective co-operative relationship between school 
and recreation authorities in the conducting of school 
centres by recreation departments”, the following organ- 
ization was set up in the city of Winnipeg. 
(a) Organization 
A committee (known as the Screening Committee) 
was set up by the School Board. 


(Continued on page 16) 








THE 


DUDLEY 


“STUDENT SALES PLAN” 
Is NOW 


MORE VALUABLE THAN EVER! 


Every DUDLEY 


Combination Padlock 
supplied to schools 
or colleges is now 


GUARANTEED 


2 


YEARS 


This new extended guarantee period—backed by a 
prompt Canadian replacement service, without com- 
plications—adds still greater attraction to all the 
well-known advantages of the Dudley Student Sales 
Plan for schools:— 


@ No capital expenditure by the school or 
college. 


@ No detailed recording work for the Principal 
or his staff—No auditing of accounts. 


@ No accumulation of old locks needing repair 
or replacement. 


A simple Master Chart provides management 
with control. 


Students take better care of locks they own 
than those on loan. 


Further information on the Dudley “Student Sales 
Plan” will be gladly supplied on request. BUT... 
demands on factory production are still heavy, due 
to the uncertainties of the “Defence and Cold War” 
situation—so please place your orders early to 
ensure Fall deliveries. 


y 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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A new school book 


Something different from books on reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but just as important for sound schooling. 


This newly-prepared pamphlet deals with the latest 
Stan-Steel school furniture — economical furniture that 
will improve the posture of your pupils as well as the 
appearance and function of your classrooms. 








Stan-Steel ‘Nesting’ furniture is assisting many 
Canadian schools today — it can help you, especially 
if storage space is your problem. 


Write, or mail the attached coupon to Standard Tube 
and T. |. Limited in Woodstock for your free copy of 
this helpful booklet. 


STANDARD TUBE AND T.1. LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK TORON,O OTTAWA MONTREAL 
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lig Giidden 


SPRAY - DAY-LITE 


¢ e 


NDER today’s conditions, when every inch of space 
is required, and normal time for redecorating cannot 
be spared—Spray-Day-Lite is the answer. 


Spray-Day-Lite can be applied by spray or brush with 
the minimum of interruption to normal routine. Dries 
quickly, requires no primer or size. Washes like a tile 
surface. In addition to the economy of being a one coat 
finish, Spray-Day-Lite soon pays its costs in light saving 
alone. In White and complete range of colours. 


In addition to a wide range of interior and exterior wall 
finishes, enamels, lacquers, etc., for school decoration, 
Glidden manufactures a number of paint products spe- 
cifically formulated to attain “Sight Perfection” in the 
school. These include:— 


VISMATIC GREEN CHALKBOARD COATING 


A green matte finish easily brushed or sprayed on both 
slate or composition blackboards to eliminate glare and 
greatly improve light diffusion and visibility. 


SUNTAN WOOD STAIN & CELSYN LACQUER 


For school desks and wood furniture. Celsyn Lacquer 
applied over Suntan Wood Stain produces a marproof 
surface of uniform color and suitable sheen for improved 
visibility. 


Glidden Color Studios have long been recognized as a lead- 
ing color authority in scientific school decorating. A close 
working relationship between educators and Glidden color 
consultants dates back to 1930. Thousands of schools, col- 
leges and universities in the United States and Canada are 
using Glidden color schemes. 


The Glidden Company Limited - toronto + MONTREAL * WINNIPEG 
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Architects: Davies & 
McNab, Vancouver, B.C. 
General Contractors: 
Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Applica- 
tor: King Flooring and 
Supply Co., Vancouver, 
B.C. Tile-Tex Asphait 
Tile was chosen to fill 
the flooring needs of 
this new addition to 
the Sir James Dougias 
School, Vancouver, B.C 


ASPHALT TILE gives you just the qualities 


School administrators can learn a lesson from 
this school in the beauty and economy 
of its Tile-Tex floors. 


Install Tile-Tex and you'll have flooring that gives you exactly the kind of service you've always wanted. 


You'll have floors that are highly resistant to wear. Floors that stand-up te abuse for 
years and years—without complaint. 


You'll have colourful floors. Floors that the Tile-Tex range of clear, true colours can make warm 
or cool, stimulating or restful. 


You'll have floors that are sanitary . . . easy to clean and keep clean. Floors that require 
just daily sweeping and periodic mopping or waxing to maintain their sparkling good lcoks. 


You'll have attractive, lustrous, close-textured floors, that the Tile-Tex 
variety of sizes and custom-cut inserts make especially YOURS. 


And, what's more oe, aes get a lot of floor for your money with Tile-Tex. 
Material cost is low. installation is fast and economical. Maintenance is easy. 


There you have it . . . durable, colourful, and attractive flooring at 


the right price. it's just what is needed for any +. 
floor in a school. 
Get the lete story on why Tile-Tex is so well-fitted for 
schosl feering. Write today! —_ Cx 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto 14 
Sales Offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, Summerside, P.E.!., and St. John’s, Nfid. 
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This committee consists of the following: 

3 members of School Board 

A member of the Board of Parks and Recreation 

A lay member of Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg. 

The Director of Recreation to act as Secretary. 


Advisory Committee to Screening Committee 

The Director of Recreation 

The Director of Physical Education of School Board 
The Secretary of the Recreation Division of the 
Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg. 


Screening Committee’s Function 


To appraise and certify programs and to allocate 
the use of school buildings for recreation programs 
after school hours. 


Finance 


The cost for the opening of schools after school 
hours was charged at the rate of $4.00 per hour 
under three hours—$12.00 for three hours or more. 
The total cost for the use of schools was budgeted as 
$12,000.00. 

This amount was charged as follows: 

$6,000.00 in the Board of Parks and Recreation 
Budget. 

$6,000.00 in the School Board Budget. 


Readers interested in the working of this committee 
should communicate with Mr. Charles A. Barbour, 
Director of Recreation for the city of Winnipeg, who 
has prepared a brief on “The Seasonal Use of School 
Facilities After School Hours for Recreational Pro- 
grams.” 


School Construction in Canada 


In order to obtain a clear picture of the phenomenal 
growth taking place today in Canadian education right 
across the Dominion, one needs but to glance briefly at 
the official figures on schools built in the past two years. 
To this end the following table is reproduced by courtesy 
of MacLean’s Building Reports from the Annual Review 
Number for January, 1952. 


Schools Value 1951 Schools Value 1950 
$ 8,539,600 68  $ 7,397,700 
57,125,300 229 30,078,100 
44,090,800 303 35,001,000 
3,356,500 64 3,711,200 
2,108,300 49 2,600,000 
11,991,100 86 5,911,200 
12,727,200 100 14,597,200 
139,938,800 899 99,296,400 


Provinces 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia.. 


And there seems to be no end in sight as the develop- 
ment of Canada gains speed. 

It is conservatively estimated that school attendance in 
Canada will increase during the next ten years at a rate 
of at least 75,000 new pupils a year. (The increase in 
Ontario for 1952 is estimated at some where between 
80,000 and 40,000). This means an increase of more than 
750,000 pupils in Canadian schools by 1962 and new 
accommodation will have to be provided for these 
new pupils. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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QUIET DIGNITY 
CELOTEX FISSURETONE 


The quiet dignity of council chambers . . . 
cathedrals . . . libraries . . . in fact, wherever an 
atmosphere of dignity and quiet is most 
desirable . . . there you will find FISSURETONE 
the most suitable material for sound conditioning. 
The “travertine-like” surface appearance plus the 
stone-like texture make it tastefully fitting for 
traditional architecture and interiors. Repeated 
painting does not lessen its acoustical efficiency 
which is substantiated by authentic tests. 


DOMINION 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENTS 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 4040 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 
BRANCHES AT: © Halifax ® Saint John © Quebec ® Montreal 
® Ottawa ® Toronto ® Winnipeg ® Regina 


® Calgary © Edmonton ® Vancouver 
DS-51-12 
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COULD DO THE JOB IN HIS 
PLANT*** UNTIL“ YOU 
GUESSED IT+**HE TRIED 


“DOUBLE PENETRATION!” 


HEAR DIEHARD 
TELL IT, NO INSECTICIDE 











HEY, BOSS, 
HAVEN'T FOUND A 
TRACE OF WILD LIFE 
SINCE LAST WEEKS 
FOGGING WITH 

















VAPOSECTOR ! 


/ 


WHY TEAR UP 








THE FLOORBOARDS € 
I CAN'T EVEN HEAR 
A FADING HEART: 


DIEHARD’S CASE ISN’T SO UNUSUAL AFTER ALL! In all 


types of industry West representatives hear com- 
ments like “our situation is a special one”... “an 
insecticide is bound to impair the quality of our 
product”... and — stranger still — “we don’t have 
any insect problem here!” 


VAPOSECTOR was formulated for the realist who 
has an insect problem and wants to get rid of it — 
fast! It’s fully three times as concentrated as the 
standard Grade AA spray... yet there’s no danger 
of contamination or odor when used according to 
directions. Vaposector controls insects by “double 
penetration’’. When used with West spraying 
equipment, it becomes a “dry fog” that penetrates 
the most remote crevice . . . then penetrates the 
insect’s outer covering for a permanent kill. 
There’s no place to hide. No time to escape. A 








FOR 
FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
ON HOW TO 


= is 8 ASK 











Vaposector demonstration has often revealed dead 
insects in numbers never thought possible — sim- 
ply because they live and multiply in unseen cracks 
and crevices. 


VAPOSECTOR gives more positive control value per 
gallon than any competitive product. It breaks 
down into such minute droplets when atomized 
with specially-designed West equipment, that only 
one ounce is needed to control flying insects in 
1000 cubic feet . . . only two ounces for crawling 
insects. Compare it with an ordinary mill spray 
and you'll find Vaposector is over four times as 
economical in use! West can supply Vaposector as 
well as special mill sprays and fumigants .. . resi- 
dual and contact insecticides .. . spraying equip- 
ment — a complete insect control program tailored 
to your exact needs! 


Dept. 24 


C) Please send Vaposector booklet. 


Please send information on specially-designed permanent (1), 


portable (), hand spraying () equipment 
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INSECTS 2 
5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal, Quebec A 
(Branch Offices: Calgary, Edmonton, Halifax, BY bg . — 
Regina, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg) ‘‘DOUBLE-PENETRATION” — 
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HALIFAX + SAINT JOHN - 


Boys will be boys . . . and boys mean 
noise. So do girls, too, for that matter, 
and “classroom hum”’ can be a distinct 
obstacle to easy learning. In over- 
coming the noise problem, Donna- 
cousti Sound Absorbing Tile performs 
a valuable service in hundreds of 
schools, recreation halls, auditoriums 
and other public places across Canada. 


This Canadian-made acoustic tile effec- 
tively smothers sound before it can 
rebound and amplify ... has the added 
advantage of excellent light reflection. 


Investigate the proven features of 
Donnacousti Sound Absorbing Tile 
today. Ask any Alexander Murray 
office for details and literature. You'll 
find that ... 


There’s a place in your plans for 


ONNACOUST 


SOUND ABSORBING TILE 


Alexander MU RRAY « on 


pany 


LIMITED 








MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


Division of: Dominion Tar & Chemical Company Ltd. 
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CURTIS 
4060" 
LUMINAIRES 


provide modern 
high level illumina- 


Curtis kindergarten installation 


40% of light is directed upward, 60% downward 
by this highly efficient "4060" luminaire. 

Quickly installed at low cost—can be used 
individually or in series. 


LEGHTING 
of Canada, Limitad. 


1 VV od) 4 ie at oe © a 2 Se eee TORONTO iy 4 CANADA 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ...... 





The 1952 census figures recently issued shows a 41% 
increase in population for British Columbia since 1941. 
This is double the Canadian average increase. Needless 
to say, this increase poses a serious problem in education 
for the Pacific province. The Hon. W. T. Straith, Min- 


ister of Education for British Columbia, estimates that | 
between $120,000,000 and $150,000,000 will be required | 
in the next ten years for new schools and staff to keep | 
In the next five years alone, | 
British Columbia estimates that 2,000 new classrooms | 


up with development. 


and 5,000 new teachers will be required. 


* 7 a * 


Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of Education for 
Newfoundland has announced the appointment 
special committee to survey school 
throughout that province. 
indicated by the fact that school enrolment in Newfound- 
land has increased since 1935 from 59,000 to 79,000 in 


accommodation 


of a | 


The need for the survey is | 


1950. In the same period the number of classrooms has | 


been increased from 16,000 to 24,000 and the number of 


teachers from 1,700 to 2,500. Furthermore, the Dominion | 


Bureau of Statistics estimates that the enrolment of 


pupils will reach the 100,000 mark by 1956 indicating a | 


very urgent need for immediate action. 


~ * * - 


Further illustrating the phenomenal growth taking 
place in Canada the educational estimates for 1952 just 
released by the province of Quebec give the figure as 
$49,600,000; $8,000,000 over 1951-52. $11,000,000 of 
this figure is earmarked for new school buildings. 


2 7 7 7 


By way of general comment on the above items which 
highlight the expansion of education in Canada, largely 
at the elementary school level, concerted efforts are being 





made at the same time to bring the secondary schools up 


to modern standards of efficiency and service. 


It is an | 


unfortunate fact that too many boys and girls leave | 
school before completing the high school course. Per- | 
centages after grade 7 are 59% of the boys and 51% | 


of the girls. This suggests not only serious deficiencies 
in high school services but also the lack of proper physi- 
cal accommodation and teaching facilities. More and 
better schools are required right now, and if the 75,000 
pupils who now drop out of high school were persuaded 


| 
| 


to stay the situation would be far worse. On top of this, | 


the number of children in Canada approaching high 
school age make it certain that high school enrolment 
will take a sharp upswing after 1955. More and more 
high sthool classrooms and high school teachers are 
going to be required all too soon. Communities through- 


out the Dominion should be planning now to take care | 


of this tremendous future. 


Student Fellowship Important 


It is the essence of the English academic tradition that 


learning is a social activity, that the intellectual fellowship 
of the lecture roum and the laboratory is incomplete without 
the more intimate and persona! fellowship of the common 
room and the college hall. 





TEACHING 
ENTERTAINING 


ELECTRO-VOX brings the whole school 
within earshot or voice range of the principal. 


Without leaving his desk, the principal 
may check class-room routine, supervise 
even, when the teacher is out of his class- 
room, give instructions to teacher or pupil: in 
short, be everywhere or anywhere his pres- 
ence is required. No messenger is called, 
there need be none of this running up and 
down the corridors. A flash signal light gives 
warning that the Head has something to say. 


ELECTRO-VOX School installation consists 
of: Central-control desk, comprising the 
intercommunication system, radio receiver, 
phonograph, and selector for eighty class- 
rooms or less. 


Nation-wide ELECTRO-VOX has factory- 
trained installers and service men, a policy 
of undivided responsibility. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


cwwwww cwwewwwwwwwwwwwwwrwewwcrrrcvcrvewvn 
2222 Ontario St. East Montreal 


Please send the facts on how ELECTRO-VOX aids in school 
management. 


NAME (of school) 
ATTENTION 
ADDRESS 
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24” SCROLL JIG SAW 


@ 6” JOINTER PLANER 


@ 36” GAP BED LATHE 


14” BEAVER 


BAND SAW fae 


a nn 


BEAVE R 


+ POWER TOOLS 


¢{—----- - ocala 


@ 10” TILTING ARBOR 
CIRCULAR SAW © 6” BELT AND 
DISC SANDER 


Of course, no line of power tools can increase a student's basic 

woodworking aptitude. But expertly designed and effi- 

ciently constructed tools can increase students’ interest and 

initiative—can actually help them take better advantage of 
woodworking instruction. 


Knowing this, more and more vocational and technical school 

instructors are insisting on BEAVER Power Tools for their 

schools. BEAVER Power Tools have been PROVED more 

accurate and dependable . . . easy to operate and economical 
to maintain. 


You owe it to your students AND your budget to get the facts 
and figures about the complete BEAVER Power Tool line. Write today! 


THE CALLANDER FOUNDRY 


& MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
GUELPH ONTARIO 
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Why you can always expect 
better results from Honeywell Controls 


DAY, students in hundreds of Honeywell- 
equipped schools are enjoying the ideal con- 
ditions that level temperatures, adequate fresh air 
and proper humidity provide. In these schools, 
Honeywell controls are consistently proving more 
accurate, more dependable | 


By choosing Honeywell, you can be sure the 
tight kind of system for your particular school will 
be installed—be it pneumatic, electric or electronic 
—for Honeywell makes them all! And Honeywell 
can furnish controls for your heating, ventilating, 
hot water, refrigeration or air conditioning equip- 
ment. This valuable “complete line” service ends 
troublesome overlapping of responsibility and 
gives you the most efficient performance possible 
from your equipment! 


With Honeywell, you get technical advice and 
expert installation from the world’s finest special- 
ists in controls. And when you want service, 
call in your local Honeywell representative— 12 
offices from coast to coast—the largest service staff 
in the industry. 


Whether you are building a new school or mod- 
ernizing your present one, Honeywell can help 
you. Phone your nearest Honeywell office today, 
or if you prefer some informative literature, write 
Honeywell, Dept. SP-352,Leaside, Toronto 17, 





Specially designed 


for classrooms! 


The Honeywell Gradustat—the newest development in 
pneumatic thermostats—is highly accurate and dependable! 
Its exclusive design features make it noiseless, dustproof 
and tamper-proofand thus ideal forclassroom installation! 
The Gradustat meters heat to the room's exact needs! 
With one in every classroom, your students work in com- 
fort regardless of weather changes or other variables. 


Honeywell 


H) ‘Fiut we Coitol 


WoNtYWeL 


OFFICES IN: HALIFAX + QUEBEC « MONTREAL + OTTAWA + TORONTO + HAMILTON’ + LONDON + WINDSOR + WINNIPEG »« CALGARY « EDMONTON «+ VANCOUVER 
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EDUCATIONALLY SPEAKING 


HE leading editorial of the last issue (February- 

March) entitled, “The Pendulum Starts Back” was 

intended to be provocative, and accordingly pulled 
no punches in attacking educational methods. Indeed, 
we have no patience with the ultra-progressives who 
are always striving to build a professional reputation 
on spectacular experimentation even at the expense of 
the boys and girls in their charge. However, neither 
are we one of those hide-bound traditionalists who be- 
lieves that the past is better than the present, for we 
are the present and if we believe in ourselves, our task 
is surely to make the present better than the past. 
There is nothing more tragic than the man or woman 
who is continually trying to turn the clock back to 
other days and better ways. In brief, one extreme is as 
bad as the other. 

Therefore, we conceived the idea of following up our 
editorial, “The Pendulum Starts Back” with one en- 
titled, “Don’t Let the Pendulum Swing Too Far Back”. 
The point of the argument is that, as much as we 
deplore the failure of ultra-progressive education to 
produce satisfactory results, neither do we want to go 
back to the old method of education by recitation. In 
our opinion, both ways are equally incapable of pre- 
paring children for modern living. Yet it would appear 
from a wealth of evidence pouring from press and 
platform today that the public, all across this con- 
tinent is quite excited about ‘their schools and many 
would have the old schools back when they claim that 
as boys and girls they really learned reading, ’riting 
and ’rithmetic—which most of them didn’t. 

Now it is a truism that in a democracy, by the very 
nature of things, people actually get what the majority 
of them want in government and most other things. 
In fact, they got progressive education with all its 
trimmings because that was what they wanted and 
demanded. But, as that idea did not turn out too well, 
now they think they want the opposite, and they may 
get it if we don’t watch out. It is up to educational 
leaders to see that they don’t ride the pendulum too 
far back. 

At this point in our reasoning when the next thought 
was to point out some of the better things our schools 
are doing today, we were delighted to receive a letter 
from Dr. 8S. R. Laycock, Dean of Education, University 
of Saskatchewan, and one of the best known writers on 
educational topics in the Dominion, criticizing in kindly 
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manner our brash attack on progressive education; 
for certain of his comments completed our editorial in 
far better fashion than we ever could have done, as 
follows: 

“In reading the March 1952 number I was a bit sur- 
prised at the editorial on The Pendulum Swings Back. 
I could not help but wonder whether this was not a 
part of the general ‘witch hunt’ of so-called progressive 
educators which is a highly popular sport at present. 
Actually, to be consistent with the editorial, nearly all 
the rest of the magazine should have been left out. 
Certainly Mr. Staples’ Teaching of Music is a very 
modern approach to the teaching of this subject. Your 
other articles equally indicate some of the modern 
trends in education including the provision of adequate 
school facilities, lunch programs, etc. Indeed, I think 
most of the material in your issue was very good. 

“In your editorial you suggest that progressive edu- 
cators think they own the schools. I wonder if this is 
true. From time to time I have been accused of being 
a ‘progressive’ educator. My point of view in education 
is well known as I publish a great many articles and 
have developed quite a pamphlet business based on 
them. I am, therefore, enclosing some articles for you 
and would ask particularly that you take time to read 
‘Education—A Joint Responsibility’ which was pub- 
lished a couple of years ago. A still older pamphlet is 
‘The Parent’s Responsibility for the Right Kind of 
School’ and an older one yet is ‘What Is A Home and 
School Association?’ One of my most recent articles 
is ‘How To Make Parent-Teacher Conferences Effec- 
tive’. Frankly, I do not think that any of my material 
could be thought of as ‘wild-eyed’. I think you will agree 
that most of it is very good common sense. What I 
object to is the current tendency to fasten on teachers 
who are trying to do a good job, all sorts of weird ideas 
which are written up in journalistic fashion in Ameri- 
can magazines. Personally I do not know any reputable 
psychologist who advocates that children should do 
just as they like. None of us is able to do that, no 
matter what position he may occupy in life. Any sen- 
sible teacher must proceed from the exercise of external 
control of children to a gradual development in them 
of self-control. To me, a discipline that does not pro- 
mote growth in self-control is poor discipline, no mat- 
ter how much pin-drop quiet there is in the classroom. 
Nor do I know any reputable educator who thinks that 
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drill should be abolished. It is necessary for all of us 
to do tedious work for a worthwhile end. However, I 
think the latter phrase in the previous sentence is im- 
portant. The research evidence with which I am 
familiar indicates that students do more effective work 
for an end in which they have become interested and 
which seems worthwhile to them. This principle has 
many applications. For example, in the field of cor- 
rectional education in penal institutions we have long 
since quit making convicts break stones which did not 
need to be broken. It was found that this sort of 
activity did not build social attitudes in prisoners but 
very definitely the reverse. The newer programs in 
our penal institutions are therefore directed toward 
developing new interests in worthwhile jobs and in 
training men in greater skill in carrying them out. 
Returning to the question of schools, I think you will 
recognize that inspired teachers through the ages have 
succeeded by communicating their enthusiasms to 
pupils who then gave themselves, if necessary, to 
tedious work, for ends that seemed worthwhile to 
themselves. 

“With reference to the teaching of the three R’s, 
every educational leader that I know is anxious to in- 
crease pupils’ skills in reading, oral and written 
language, and computation, as well as in a more vital 
understanding of the history of our country and the 
social problems of our day. That we are not doing this 
well enough, I think all would admit. However, I think 
we teach reading much better than when I went to 
school and I am not anxious to go back to the way in 
which I was taught geography. I learned long lists of 
exports and imports of South America, for example, 
which were merely lists and had no relation whatever 
to the life of the people or the climatic conditions 
under which they lived. As a result I promptly forgot 
the lists. Nor do I want to go back to the type of school 
for which so many older people have a nostalgia. In 
my school we had for drinking water, a pail with a 
common cup from which everyone drank. There was 
no wash basin in which to wash our hands, although 
all of us took lunch. The wood stove in winter cooked 
the people who were near it and allowed the people in 
the more distant corners to freeze. The ventilation in 
my rural school was poor. There was no way of having 
artificial illumination on a dull day. There were poor 
teachers in those days too. I had the good fortune to 
have one outstanding teacher in my elementary school 
days and one outstanding teacher in my high school. 
The rest I merely forgive. It is true we have some poor 
teachers today as we had in the old days and we have 
some poor disciplinarians today as we had in the old 
days. It is also true that there is much about the 
schools which we can improve. Certainly we need 
better trained teachers. When we can man every class- 
room with a university graduate who has something 
approaching the training for his or her profession 
that is required of a doctor, a lawyer, pharmacist or 
professional agriculturist, then I think we can hope 
to do a better job than we are doing.” 

Thank you Dr. Laycock for helping the editor out 
by granting permission to publish your very sound 


remarks on the present situation. 
* * * * 
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It begins to look as though “Educationally Speaking” 
this month will be a reader’s symposium exclusively, 
and let the editor off scot-free. 

We have just received permission from Mr. Stanley 
D. Meadows, principal of the Simon Fraser Public 
School, Vancouver, to publish his recent letter to 
School Progress commending our editorializing under 
the heading, “The Layman and Education” in the De- 
cember issue. 

Just in case someone did not happen to read this 
editorial it discusses the publication last fall of the 
final report of the Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education (C.E.A.) entitled, “Better Schools 
for Canadian Youth”. We pointed out that serious- 
thinking laymen are not such bad educationists them- 
selves and that when they get down to a real study of 
educational problems can have some really worth- 
while things to say to school men especially, in this 
case, on the importance of the foundation subjects of 
the curriculum. 
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Mr. Meadows says in his letter: 

“T have just been reading ‘Educationally Speaking’ 
in your December issue. Two sentences, “These laymen 
have discovered for us the weakness of modern edu- 
cation”, and “In our schools we fail to discriminate 
sufficiently between what is of universal necessity and 
what is incidental” will suffice to preface my following 
remarks: 

“1. This certainly discounts the reliability and judg- 
ment of the so-called educational experts who have so 
misguided educational philosophy during the last sev- 
eral years. 

“2. Most teachers have appreciated all along what 
has been happening, and by their efforts have kept the 
situation from being worse than it is. 

“3. The real discovery made for us is the fact that 
there has been more than considerable racketeering 
in educational circles, by those who would climb on 
the rungs of their ambitions. It paid to ride the trend. 

“4. The personal loss to our children, by these now 
admitted mistakes, should make those who are re- 
sponsible just as criminally liable as, under the code, 
it is a criminal offence to contribute to juvenile de- 
linquency. 

“5. I marvel at how casually this costly error is 
accepted as a ‘counter revolution’. If a business execu- 
tive or production manager made such a mistake he 
would lose his job. Some people need a terrific kick in 
the pants. 

“To you, Mr. Editor, my sincere thanks for being so 
honest in your reporting.” 
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The editor suggests that it would be a very fine 
thing indeed if some more educationists would come to 
his rescue and help write his editorials for the June- 
July issue also. Among us all, we would no doubt be 
able to think up more and better ideas than any one 
of us could possibly produce on his own. Let us hear 
from you. (Needless to say, School Progress would 
never be guilty of publishing any communication to 
the editor without permission from the writer.) 
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North Toronto Collegiate Institute Senior Symphony Orchestra which took first place at the Kiwanis Musica! Festival. 


ITS MUSIC! MUSIC! MUSIC! 


At Toronto’s North Toronto Collegiate Institute 


OU may have read from the 

press reports on the recent 

annual Kiwanis Music Festival 
of the outstanding performances of 
North Toronto Collegiate’s music 
groups. The (Senior) Symphony 
Orchestra won two first awards: of 
this group Mr. Redshaw, an adjudi- 
cator from England, said, “I have 
heard nothing to equal it in the Old 
Land outside of professional 
groups.” The Junior Orchestra, con- 
sisting of Grade IX and X students, 
under the direction of Mr. Dunelyk 
won the first award in their section. 
Director Jack Dow’s concert band 
divided honours with Allen Fisher’s 
famous Barrie, Ontario, band. Each 
took a first and a second award in 
their contests. Nor was the vocal 
department neglected; Mr. Porter’s 
fine mixed choir placed third in a 
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W. J. HOUSTON, Principal 


class of six contestants from Second- 
ary Schools. 


How It All Began 


How has such proficiency been 
achieved? The answer takes us back 
to 1946. This large collegiate had 
been without a music instructor for 
several years because of war condi- 
tions. It was a case of starting from 
scratch. The principal, with the 
help and advice of Mr. Martin Chen- 
hall, instrumental music supervisor 
for the Toronto Board of Education, 
decided on a bold policy of building 
instrumental music instruction into 
his teaching program as one of the 
regular options to be offered 
throughout grades 9-12. The “feed- 
er” schools of the North Toronto 
area were asked to inform their 
grade 8 students slated to attend 


North Toronto Collegiate Institute, 
that they could enter instrumental 
music classes in the fall without 
previous instruction. 

The school was very fortunate in 
being able to get Mr. Jack Dow to 
join the staff and inaugurate the 
new program. The advertising had 
been well done for in September 
over one hundred students asked for 
this option. Musical instruments 
were obtained in various ways, some 
were school property from the days 
of a former school band, some were 
Board of Education instruments not 
in use elsewhere and some were bor- 
rowed in the community on a sort 
of lend-lease basis. 

The program envisaged has been 
carried out without undue worry or 
improvisation. In grade 9 classes, a 
wood-wind and brass section of 35 
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students, and a string group of the 
same number are set up each year. 
These continue into grade 10 as class 
units. A large basement room was 
partially sound-proofed as a music 
room and a storage room set up in 
a corridor of the school. 


How It Is Sustained 


A rather important feature bear- 
ing on the success of the program 
has been that this option has been 


kept well known in the community 
and that too many options have not 
been set up to kill each other off. 
There have been more students 
wanting the subject than the school 
is able to accommodate in its instru- 
mental music classes. Out of the 
hundred or more applying for the 
grade 9 groups there can be set up 
only two classes, 70 students in ail. 
At the end of grade 10, this program 
is reduced to one grade 11 orches- 


Music homework is fun 
—except perhaps for 
Mum and Dad — but at 
least it gets done. 


Director Jack Dow at 
work in a grade eleven 
instrumental music class. 


tral class owing to a reduction in 
numbers because of German and 
other options begun at that level. 
Thus there continues to be a rivalry 
for the 35 places in this class which 
stimulates effort in all their work. 
Then there is no other subject that 
calls for such sustained co-operation 
between the whole class and the in- 
structor. This can and does lead to 
self-discipline, and esprit de corps 
if it is given good leadership. 


A Stimulus to Scholarship 


Although music is taken as an 
extra option in grades 10, 11 and 
12, the music classes stand at the 
top of their grades. Five out of ten 
university scholarship winners last 
summer had taken instrumental 
music. Of those who chose music as 
an upper school subject, most had 
firsts, none had lower than a second. 


Builds An Excellent Extra-Cur- 
ricular Program 


The music courses give large num- 
bers of students the skills that en- 
able them to join the extra-curricu- 
lar music program. There is no 
difficulty at N.T.C.I. in keeping both 
a senior and a junior orchestra up 
to Symphony proportions. This 
means much to the life of a school. 
Since the auditorium seats only 650 
students, the school has to divide 
into two assemblies but each is able 
to operate with its own orchestra. 
The whole student body is being 
trained in the appreciation of good 
music. The band which looks gay in 
a smart uniform of red and gray, 
the school’s colours, adds dash and 
colour to public occasions—drill 
days, football games and concerts. 
The magical change during one gen- 
eration of students from the hum- 
drum level to the cheeriness and 
earnestness of a school life lifted to 
a higher plane is a constant source 
of amazement to the staff and par- 
ents. Nor is the wonder lessened 
when they see that the academic 
achievement of the whole school 
stands at its highest peak in spite 
of these activities. We rather sus- 
pect it is because of them. 


How It Is Spreading 


The enthusiasm of the music staff 
and students has led to much mis- 
sionary work. Music units from the 
school have visited centres in most 
parts of Ontario demonstrating their 
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program. Major McCool of the De- 
partment of Education informs us 
that a teaching program is now 
under way in 58 schools of the 
province. 


Music and Liberal Education are 
Traditional Associates 


Perhaps we are making a discov- 
ery that a mature society demands 
music and that we in Canada are 
now reaching that stage. This pro- 
gram seems to show also that music 
is likely to have fuller meaning to 
the individual who studies it as a 
performer rather than as a listener. 
It is interesting to note that in the 
great Elizabethan age of Literature 
and exploration, music was at its 
height in England. The age of 
Shakespeare and Spenser and Mar- 
lowe was the age of madrigals. It 
was the age of great English com- 
posers. It was an age when the 
sovereign herself was proud of per- 
forming on a musical instrument as 
her father Henry VIII had been be- 
fore her. Europeans certainly prize 
music very highly still as evidenced 
by the musicianship of the new 
Canadians who entering our 
schools. 


are 


Enthusiasm Is Contagious 


It is the opinion of those who 
know the school well that the extra- 
curricular activities have not suf- 
fered. The school still ranks high in 
football, basketball, hockey and field- 
sports. It has a great diversity of 
clubs operating among its thousand 
students. Those who lack faith in 
youth should see the activity going 
on in our secondary schools. 

Each year a demonstration of the 
school’s music program, both class- 
room and extra-curricular, is given 
to the public. “May-time Melodies” 
will be given this year for the sixth 
time on the evenings of May 1, 2 and 
3. A visit to this wonderful festival 
of music will convince the most 
doubtful. 


The School Band 


One of the happy by-products of 
the teaching of instrumental music 


is the school band. In the second 
year of the music program (1947), 
the band began to take shape as a 
musical organization, rather than a 
curiosity. The Music staff, Messrs. 
Dow and Porter, Mr. Chenhall, and 
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the principal went into a huddle. 
Would it be possible and desirable 
to turn out a band of sixty students 
in a smart school uniform of red 
and gray, the school colours? It was 
agreed that it would sharpen up the 
band members and have great audi- 
ence appeal. A Staff meeting worked 
out the idea of holding a fun fair, 
“Mid-Winter Merry-go-round” to 
raise funds. The response from par- 
ents and students was wonderful. It 
cleared over $2,000. The uniforms 


At 845 each morning 
many students carry 
musical instruments as 


well as books to school. 


The school band is a 
source of pride to the 
student body especially 
at outdoor events. 


were designed, Red Eisenhower 
jackets, grey flannel pants or skirts 
and red flat-top hats—cost $2,500. 
This money was cleared off and $500 
each year is placed aside for the 
uniform fund from the May-time 
Melodies proceeds. This provides 
for alterations, repairs and renewals 
to keep the band always looking 
smart. After receiving uniforms, it 
didn’t take long for them to get hold 
of their marching drill. The school 
loves its Band. 














Student-teachers at 


the provincial 


Teachers’ College receive instruction in 
the pratice and teaching of a first aid 
programme. Two young women teach- 
ers-to-be demonstrate to a class the 
correct method of applying a sling. 


A First Aid Programme in the Schools of New Brunswick 


SPONSORED BY ST. JOHN AMBULANCE 


“In an heroic real-life drama, 
three ‘teen-age school students 
brought another boy back from the 
shadow of death. This feat was an 
eloquent tribute to their courage and 
resourcefulness. It was an outstand- 
ing tribute, also, to the value of first 
aid instruction in the _ public 
schools.” 


HIS commendation, from an 

editorial in The Evening Times- 

Globe of Saint John, N.B., per- 
haps explains more fully than any- 
thing else why New Brunswick 
schools consider first aid an im- 
portant part of their curricylum. In 
this case St. John Ambulance first 
aid training saved a life—in others 
it has prevented serious injury and 
it has made children more accident- 
conscious. 

The three "teen-age students who 
put their first aid training to good 
use were: Robert Fillmore, 16; his 
young brother, Frank, 15; and Ray- 
mond Martin, 15. 

The three boys were swimming at 
an artificial lake near Saint John, 
N.B., when they heard cries for help. 
Racing to the scene, the boys swam 
50 feet to where companions of 


young James A. Mugridge, Jr., said 
he had taken a cramp and disap- 
peared in 15 feet of water. 

The three boys dove to make the 
rescue. Robert Fillmore located the 
body on his first dive. Frank dove 
and loosened the victim from roots 
and bushes and brought the body 
part way to the surface. Raymond 
brought him the rest of the way and 
the three combined to pull him to 
shore. 

“He didn’t look very much alive,” 
Robert said afterwards. Neverthe- 
less, he started artificial respiration 
as it had been taught to him in 
school. 

For 45 minutes he continued his 
work while young bystanders 
watched anxiously for any signs of 
life. Companions ran to telephone 
for help. 

When the victim began to breathe, 
Frank and Raymond massaged his 
limbs towards the heart. By the time 
an ambulance arrived, the boy was 
breathing and after a few days in 
bed, regained his strength. 

St. John Ambulance has recog- 
nized the work of these three boys. 
Robert Fillmore will receive the 
Silver Life Saving Medal and his 


two companions will receive the 
Bronze Life Saving Medal. 

Not every student will find such 
a dramatic chance to use his first 
aid training. But even if it were 
only in this one instance—where it 
saved a life—many must feel that 
the training has paid off. 

Schools in the province of New 
Brunswick are pioneering in the 
teaching of first aid. It is a compul- 
sory part of the school curriculum 
to pupils in intermediate and High 
School grades in all _ provincial 
schools. Periods of instruction are 
spread over the school years, each 
school using its own system. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
teaching first aid in schools, F. E. 
MacDiarmid, Director and Chief 
Superintendent of Schools in New 
Brunswick, points out: “Even in the 
best controlled situation, accidents 
will happen where proper care of 
the victim may mean the difference 
between his return to normal activi- 
ties and physical well-being or per- 
manent disability.” 

“Accidents are all too common in 
the home, in industry, and in recre- 
ation activities,” he says. “In the 
schools the physical education pro- 
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gramme provides for a variety of 
athletic contests—baseball, hockey, 
football, and basketball. 

“First aid should be a definite part 
of all teacher-training courses and 
should have an important place in 
the school curriculum.” 

The inception of first aid training 
in New Brunswick schools came 
after both the Department of Educa- 
tion and St. John Ambulance saw 
the value of having teachers trained 
so they could cope with classroom 
emergencies. This spread the idea 
through the province with teachers 
taking the St. John first aid course 
at summer schools, and eventually it 
was deemed advisable to have some 
first aid training as part of the 
health course for students. 

First aid training in New Bruns- 
wick schools first became compulsory 
two years ago. Now approximately 
2,000 students receive junior first 
aid certificates each year. Each year, 
too, 200 new school teachers receive 
certificates. Instruction in schools is 
carried out by these teachers. 

Many students may never be called 
on to use their first aid training. 
Others have used it already. For 


instance, one girl in Moncton High 
School was able to successfully treat 


a person for a broken back when a 
car was in an accident in front of 
her home. A boy was able to assist 
a man who broke his neck when 
thrown from a carnival ride. 

But even if they never get a 
chance to use their first aid, the 
training has given many of them 
confidence. 

Carolyn A. MacCollum, a pupil of 
a 1951 Junior First Aid class says: 
“It makes one feel good to know 
what to do in case of an emergency. 
Some skeptics may say that these 
emergencies will never occur and 
that first aid is not important 
enough to be given time in school, 
but can they say when there will be 
a train crash, a fire, a drowning or 
even a simple accident? Of course 
not. And they may even be the 
people who would faint at the sight 
of blood or wander helplessly around 
awaiting a doctor.” 


Top: A grade 8 Junior First Aid Class in 
bandaging and hemorrhages. Between 150 and 
200 pupils in the Junior High School, Saint 
John, qualify annually for St. John certificates. 
Bottom: St. John Ambulance Cadets in First 
Air room at the Saint John stadium receive 
instruction in treating a leg fracture. The 
cadets (with adult supervision) cover high 
school sports. 
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Another advantage of first aid 
training in schools is pointed out by 
the Principal of the Saint John, 
N.B., Junior High School, Mr. Paul 
H. Prebble. He says “An accident 
awareness is fostered among our 
school children which ultimately 
should pay off in greater efforts to- 
wards accident prevention.” 

A mother says: “When our chil- 
dren reach the adolescent years, they 
become very conscious of the world 
about them; what better way could 
their development be advanced to- 
wards good future parents and citi- 
zens than through the thoroughness 
of the course provided by the St. 
John Ambulance Association?” 

In summing up the value of first 
aid taught in schools, Mr. Mac- 
Diarmid says: “First aid in our 





schools provides not only excellent 
avenues for teaching health rules 
and health practices, but also oppor- 
tunities for teaching co-operation, 
respect for the rights and privileges 
of others, as well as presenting a 
definite body of knowledge and skills 
which will enable the individual to 
contribute his resources to the com- 
munity and to receive equal benefits 
in return.” 

With St. John Ambulance first aid 
training playing an important part 
in the lives of New Brunswick school 
children, St. John authorities hope 
that other schools and provinces 
across Canada will follow in the 
footsteps of the Maritime province. 
Information may be had by writing 
the Chief Commissioner, St. John 
House, 321 Chapel St., Ottawa, Ont. 





Organization—Key To Efficient Administration 


C. H. R. FULLER, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATOR, BOARD OF EDUCATION, TORONTO. 


N January and February of this year the Toronto 
Board of Education conducted a “School of Educa- 
tional Administration” which was eminently suc- 

cessful. The prime purpose of this series of lectures and 
discussions was, of course, to brief school board mem- 
bers, especially the newer ones, on the business activities 
of the board; but being open to the public it was sur- 
prising how many non-member citizens seized the oppor- 
tunity to attend and learn something about the working 
of their school system. There is no doubt that the board 
members’ “School” did a good job in public relations as 
well as providing a wealth of worthwhile information. 

Lectures on business administration were given by 

C. H. R. Fuller, Business Administrator of the Board; 
Mr. Albert Hodgins, Deputy Business Administrator; 
Mr. D. Hillis Osborne, Solicitor for the Board; and Mr. 
G. Arthur Lascelles, Treasurer, City of Toronto. 


Introducing the general subject of business adminis- 
tration, Mr. Fuller first described the general field of 
business administration of the Toronto system and then 
proceeded to provide a blue-print of the basic activities 
carried out by the business office. The writer suggests 
that Mr. Fuller’s blue-print applies equally to other 
school boards in the country. Permission has, therefore, 
been requested and granted to reproduce Mr. Fuller’s 
outline of school board business functions below for the 
benefit of school boards generally. 


The work of the business office of the Toronto Board 


of Education is divided into the following general areas 
of activity : 


1. Compiling and presenting the Board’s annual 

budget. 

School cost accounting. 

. Recording expenditures and revenues. 

. Maintenance of school plant and buildings. 

Operation of school plant. 

. Administration of caretaking services. 

. Insurance of Board property, and all insurance. 

. The centralized purchase of school supplies. 

Control of expenditures under appropriations. 

. Recording the official proceedings of the Board and 
its Committees. 

. Making reports as required by law, and to the De- 
partment of Education of the Province. 

. Acting as custodian for the official documents of 
the Board, deeds, contracts, etc. 

. Planning and designing of new buildings and addi- 
tions. 


7 o 7 * 


The Business Administrator is responsible to the 
Board for all these activities and in order to assist him 
the Board provides five main departments, each directed 
by a department head. 

In addition, there are two sub-departments separated 
and directly under the Business Administrator, viz., the 
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Assessment Revision Department and the Cashier’s 
Department. 


1. Assistant Secretary’s Department: 


Duties include careful recording of minutes and reso- 
lutions of meetings of the Board and Committees, and 
the following up of all actions; handling of Board cor- 
respondence; custodian of official records and contracts; 
operating Central Filing Department with employees 
highly trained to produce filing matter in a minimum of 
time. It also takes care of outgoing and incoming mail 
and the distribution of all incoming mail, through the 
Central Mailing Office. This department handles inter- 
office messenger service, centralized duplicating service, 
and the stencilling of a number of forms which were 
formerly printed and provides secretarial service at all 
meetings of the Board and committees. 


2. Accounting Department: 


This department is headed by the deputy business 
administrator. Its most important activity is the com- 
pilation and presentation of the annual budget to the 
Board. The budget is not the work of any single indi- 
vidual, but of many. The Accounting Department is a 
central receiving point of consolidating and compiling all 
items of the budget, which is a document showing a 
large number of itemized expenditures supported by 
schedules and appendices. 


Appropriation ledgers are set up for control of the 
expenditures and liabilities incurred. 

The Accounting Department operates a pay-roll de- 
partment of over fifteen and one-half million dollars 
annually, which involves considerable accounting; also 
takes care of group insurance schemes and superannua- 
tion contributions; checking of attendance returns; 
operates a section to supply financial statistics and infor- 
mation; takes care of the insurance of Board propei’ ; 
to the amount of over forty-six million dollars; looks 
after the accounting in school store rooms; financial 
reports to the Department of Education; formal claims 
for government grants; recording of all expenditures in 
books of accounting, and many other activities. 


3. Architect’s Department: 


This department is in charge of the preparation of 
plans and specifications of new building projects; design- 
ing new buildings; studies new methods of school con- 
struction; assists in the preparation of the Repair List 
budget; prepares plans for Maintenance Department 
work; provides electrical engineering and heating and 
ventilating engineering sections for both capital pro- 
jects and current maintenance on which investigating, 
planning and esimating is required. 

Between 1920 and 1951 this department designed and 
supervised buildings to the value of $22,740,000.00. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The main building, Provincial Institute of Mining, Hailey- 
bury, Ontario, one of the provinces four schools on the 
Junior College level. The others are: Ryerson Institute 
of Technology, Toronto; The Institute of Textiles, Hamil- 
ton, and the Lakehead Technical Institute at Port Arthur. 


The Provincial Institute of Mining, Haileybury 
Trains Much Needed Technicians for Ontario’s Mining Industry 


N most mines of this province and in some as far afield 
as South American and the Northwest Territories 
technicians are to be found in responsible positions 

of various kinds who acquired their skills at Haileybury, 
Ontario. Two hundred students have been graduated 
from the Provincial Institute of Mining since it was 
opened under the Ontario Department of Education in 
September, 1945. But before that date this Northern 
Ontario town had a long tradition of training mine 
technicians extending back as far as 1912. 

One graduate, a former member of the R.C.A.F., is 
now a “flying prospector,” combining his pilot’s skill 
with the technology learned at the Institute to search 
out new sources of Ontario’s mineral wealth. A number 
of graduates, equipped with the advantages provided by 
science, have followed the adventurous trails of pros- 
pectors. But the majority are in positions where their 
special technical training will count toward steady 
advancement in the industry. 


Most of them will be found in drafting and engineer- 
ing offices. Underground they are surveyors and shift 
bosses. They are also engaged in field work, exploration, 
preliminary development, chemical laboratories, geologi- 
cal and assay offices, milling and smelting—to mention a 
few of the technical operations involved in modern 
mining. 

The Institute operates at Junior College level. It was 
the first of the four technical institutes established by 
the Department of Education to fill gaps between second- 
ary schools and universities by providing specialized 
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technological training for students who did not plan to 
go through for degrees. The other Provincial Technical 
Institutes are The Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
Toronto; The Provincial Institute of Textiles, Hamilton; 
The Lakehead Technical Institute, Port Arthur. 

Surrounded by the traditions and present realities of 
mining in Ontario, the Institute at Haileybury has a 
location well suited to its subject. Five miles south are 
the historic silver mines of Cobalt where students get 
practical experience in underground surveying and other 
underground mining practices. To the north gold pro- 
ducing mines at Kirkland Lake and Porcupine provide 
opportunity for summer employment and practical work. 
The area around Haileybury itself offers the phenomena 
of three different geological eras for study. 

To these natural advantages add the school itself, 
specially designed and built for its purpose and equipped 
to reproduce, on a laboratory scale, the practices and 
methods that would be encountered in a mine. 

Though students now come from places as distant as 
the Yukon, the Institute carries on an educational pro- 
ject that was originated locally in Haileybury. In 1912 
part-time classes in mining subjects were started in 
the Haileybury High School. In 1919 a building known as 
“the Mill” was erected and equipped by the mines of 
northern Ontario for the study of milling methods. The 
new and modern plant designed for mining training 
in all departments and including classrooms for academic 
subjects was constructed in 1931. 

This was operated successfully for a number of years 
but during the war attendance dropped and in 19438 
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The Provincial Institute of Mining—students getting practical experience in transit surveying. 





In the second illustration, Principal O. E. Walli, 


instructs students in details of instrument use. Students here come from—Kirkland Lake, Toronto, Cobalt, Ridgeway in Ontario and one from 
Brandon, Manitoba. 


the Haileybury School Board decided to close it for 
reasons of costs. The cessation of training in this 
subject in the heart of the mining district very soon 
caused concern. Representations were made to the On- 
tario Mining Commission which was appointed in October 
of 1943. 

On recommendation of the Commission the Ontario 
Government acquired the plant and equipment of the 
school and purchased considerable new equipment. In 
September, 1945, the new Institute was opened by the 
Department of Education in time to meet a demand for 
mining training by ex-service men and for two years 


In the first picture below students are weighing gold assay beads in the 
second illustration shows another view of 





ninety per cent. of the students were veterans. Now, 
however, nearly all ex-service men have completed their 
training and there is adequate accommodation for 
students from high schools. 

Two courses are offered by the Institute: one of two 
years and the other of three years. The two-year course 
is for students who have a secondary school diploma or its 
equivalent. Applicants for the three-year course must 
have completed the Ontario Grade X general or vocational 
course or its equivalent in other provinces. In the longer 
course, students obtain education in the academic sub- 
jects they would have received in two years at secondary 


Assay Department and see the practical results of their work. The 
students busy in the Assay Department. 
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The Provincial Institute of Mining—the first picture shows students busily at work in the Geology Laboratory in the general study of minerology. 
The second illustration is of the Assay Laboratory the subject of study being gold and silver. 


school, with emphasis on mathematics and science. But 
from the beginning in both courses, instruction is given 
in mining subjects. 

There is a staff of five under Mr. O. E. Walli, principal, 
acting under a board consisting of the Director of 
Vocational Education, the Director of Provincial Tech- 
nical Institutes and the Deputy Minister of Mines. 
There are also advisory committees representing the 
Boards of Education in areas adjacent to the Ontario 
Northland Railway and the mining industry. 

That mining still has a strong appeal to the spirit 
of adventure in youths and young men is shown by the 


widespread geographical areas represented in the Insti- 
tute’s enrollment. There have been students from every 
province in Canada. The location of the school and the 
north’s strong mining tradition make it natural to ex- 
pect that many Northern Ontario communities should 
be represented in the attendance. What seems strange 
is that the majority of the students are from Southern 
Ontario. 

Their ages range from 16 to 35, the average being 
in the twenties. Not a few of the students have been 
engaged in mining for some years and have come to 
the Institute at the suggestion of their employers to 


The first illustration below is of the school’s milling plant where modern mining methods and practices are studied. The machinery includes 


crushing machines, shaking tables, flotation cells, electric furnaces, etc. 


The second picture is of the Chemistry Laboratory and the activity 


at the time is base metal assaying. 
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acquire higher technical qualifications. Leave of absence 
is often given by the mines for this purpose. Out-of- 
town students as a rule find accommodation in Haileybury 
private homes. 


The Institute is a modern, brightly-lighted, three- 
storey building equipped to give training in practical 
mining methods to complement the theoretical studies. 
Both together constitute a broad course providing ave- 
nues to many branches of the mining industry. 


A glance at the subjects of study may indicate the 
scope of this course, technical English, mining history; 
mathematics; surveying; draughting; assaying; ore 
dressing and milling; mining; physics; chemistry and 
ore analysis; mineralogy-geology; general shop. 

Details of these subjects are by their very nature 
quite technical. How they are aimed to prepare future 
Canadian miners may be indicated in a general way. In 
technical English, for instance, emphasis is placed on 
the study and preparation of information and examina- 
tion reports and informative talks on technical subjects. 
In the history of mining attention is devoted to the 
history of Canadian mining camps especially those pro- 
ducing gold, silver, copper, nickel, lead, zine and iron. 

As noted the theoretical work in surveying and 
draughting is tied in with actual underground practice. 
Under the heading of mining the students study the 
Mining Act as it relates to staking, recording, assessment 
work, patent and underground regulations; exploration, 
sampling and estimation of ore values, mine develop- 
ment and stoping methods and the use of blasting powder. 

In the subject of mineralogy-geology many field excur- 
sions take place over the Haileybury-Cobalt area. As 
noted this area offers a richly varied field for geological 
observation and the practical methods of identification 


taught are of great value to students planning to follow 
a career of exploration and prospecting. 

A tour of the school from top to bottom gives a visitor 
some idea of how well it is equipped for its purpose. 
On the top floor are the chemical and physics laboratories 
completely equipped where emphasis is placed on train- 
ing for ore analysis. The mineralogy laboratories con- 
tain a large collection of specimens from a wide geo- 
graphic range. Incidentally the use of the Geiger counter 
is taught to potential uranium prospectors in this 
laboratory. It is interesting to note that the collection 
of uranium ore includes some of the first samples from 
Great Bear Lake deposits donated by their discoverer, 
Gilbert LaBine, who was a former Haileybury prospector. 

On the main floor, besides classrooms, are the milling 
and assaying plants. Here, on.a laboratory scale, is 
equipment demonstrating the methods and practices of 
modern mines. But where the mines handle tons of ore 
the school deals in only batches of pounds; nevertheless 
the principles are the same. It is illustrative of the 
interest that the mines take in the school that they 
provide the actual ore used for teaching purposes. 

This equipment includes machinery for the crushing 
of ore to various sizes and degrees of fineness; shaking 
tables; flotation cells for separating concentrates from 
several ores by chemical means; and electric furnaces 
used in assaying processes. 

Machine shops are an important part of all mines. 
It is realized that all technicians should be familiar 
with the tools used in mining shop practices and one 
and a half hours a week are devoted to this subject by 
all students. The room for this shop work is located in 
the ground or basement of the Institute and is equipped 
with metal and wood lathes, a band saw, drill press, 
grinder and bench saw all with individual motor drives. 





Organization The Key To Efficient Administration (Continued trom page 30) 


4. Purchasing and Supplies Department: 


The main activity of this department is the operation 
of centralized purchasing, an important function in the 
business department of any large school system. As far 
as possible, buying is done on what is known as a specifi- 
cation basis. 

This department controls the purchasing of a large 
tonnage of fuel for 101 buildings. It also operates and 
maintains 14 cafeterias, with a turnover of $208,000.00 
annually; looks after the distribution of supplies to all 
schools and the stores at various vocational schools; has 
a warehouse stock of $150,000.00 on an imprest basis; 
135,000 parcels; 44,000 requisitions; 80,000 purchase 
orders, and store sheets; 60,000 pieces of furniture and 
equipment are handled in a year, the amount of money 
involved being close to $3,500,000.00. 


5. Maintenance Department: 


The maintenance department provides a specialized 
service for the upkeep of buildings by means of a steff 
of trained mechanics; also operates school buildings and 
administers the caretaking services; is in charge of 
transportation-trucks, buses, cars, etc.; operates a Repair 
List budget which is an important item in the work of 
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this department, controlling the expenditures on main- 
tenance of buildings by means of a Work Order system; 
issues permits for the use of schools by outside organiza- 
tions, which is an important section of the department. 

This department is responsible for expenditures involv- 
ing the upkeep of buildings, caretakers’ salaries and 
supplies, etc., amounting to $4,200,000.00 annually. It 
has the control of approximately 530 permanent and 400 
temporary employees, and looks after 101 buildings and 
properties owned by the Board. 


6. Two Sub-Departments: 


(1) Assessment Revision Department: 
This department checks about 20,000 school 
assessments to see that the assessments are prop- 
erly made in the public schools. It also collects 
non-resident fees payable to the Toronto board 
amounting to approximately $200,000.00. 


Cashier’s Department: 


This department is set up separately from the 
Accounting Department and acts as the source of 
payment of wages, salaries, invoices, and is con- 
tinuously engaged in this work. 
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A PORTFOLIO OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


From the Protestant Schools of the Province of Quebec 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Though every aspect of Protestant education in Quebec has been changed in the years 
since 1930, the new buildings that have been erected are naturally the most prominent 
features. There they are, in almost every Protestant community, new schools beautifying 
the landscape, unmistakable landmarks of educational progress, providing benefits for 
pupils far surpassing the dreams of even two decades ago.—Dr. W. P. Percival, Director 
of Protestant Education for the Province of Quebec. 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Department of Education, Province of Quebec) 


Rosemount High School, Montreal, Quebec, is a fine example of the type of school being built in the province of Quebec. 
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1. Morning activity at Knowlton High School, Knowlton, Quebec. 2. The Asbestos-Danville-Shipton High School, Danville, Quebec, 
Pupils arrive on foot, on bicycles and by regular school bus. illustrates the new type district school set in wide grounds. 
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2. This gymnasium is regularly used as a lunchroom at Asbestos- 


1. Trophy cases add distinction to entrance halls at Drum- 
mondville High School, Drummondville, Quebec. Danville-Shipton High School, Danville, Quebec. 
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1. An attractive corner of the central library at Buckingham 


High School, Buckingham, Quebec. 


2. Biology study under ideal 
High School, Lachute, Quebec. 


lighting conditions at Lachute 
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Wee & woky 
_ OOD COFFEE 


1. A corner of the Household Science Department at Asbestos- 2. Students at work in the Industrial Arts Department, Knowl- 
Danville-Shipton High School, Danville, Quebec. ton High School, Knowlton, Quebec. 
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1. After the game, students enjoy a shower at Buckingham 2. A view of the Coach’s Room and Gymnasium at Buckingham 
High School, Buckingham, Quebec. High School, Buckingham, Quebec. 
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THE CANADIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIA TION 
What it is — What it Does — Who may be Members 


HE Canadian Education Association is an inter- 

provincial association of education authorities sup- 

ported by the departments of education in the ten 
provinces of Canada. Among its directors are all the 
deputy ministers of education and a number of superin- 
tendents of schools representative of important local 
administrative areas. The ministers of education are 
honorary presidents of the Association. The CEA office 
with a staff of six is supported by grants in proportion to 
population from departments of education and by grants 
from a number of urban school systems across Canada. 


Affiliated with the CEA are other national educational 
associations—the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, the Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation, the Canadian School Trustees’ Association, 
and the Canadian Citizenship Council. By formal agree- 
ment the Canadian Teachers’ Federation acts in co-opera- 
tion with the CEA on matters of common interest. These 
national associations have representation on the direc- 
torate of the CEA. 


Thus the Canadian Education Association, although 
essentially the organization of constitutional authorities 
over education, is also broadly representative of educa- 
tion throughout Canada. It is an agency for the volun- 
tary co-operation of autonomous groups and authorities. 
As such it scrupulously refrains from any interference 
with the policies of its constituent members and upholds 
the constitutional rights of the Canadian provinces to 
complete control over education within their respective 
borders. At the same time, the CEA acts as a clearing- 
house for information on all phases of public education 
in Canada, thereby contributing to better understanding 
and greater unity among the provinces. 


- * * * 


The CEA answers enquiries from within and from out- 
side Canada pertaining to education in this country. 

It prepares and distributes reports on educational con- 
ditions and trends of current interest, including com- 
pilations of data secured at the request of educational 
authorities or affiliated organizations. It prints a monthly 
News Letter and a quarterly magazine, CANADIAN EDU- 
CATION. 


It sponsors, assists and conducts educational research. 
Two major activities in this field have been the sponsor- 
ship and the provision of office facilities and administra- 
tion for the National Committee for School Health 
Research (a five-year study) and for the Canadian Re- 
search Committee on Practical Education (a four-year 
study). Each Committee employed a Research Director 
and staff, and the resultant reports and recommendations 
are regarded as of substantial value to Canadian educa- 
tion. A CEA Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
M. E. LaZerte undertook a two-year study of the teach- 
ing profession and prepared its widely known recommen- 
dations on the status of the teaching profession. The 
CEA Research Council offers grants for approved 
research by individuals and advises the CEA Informa- 
tion Service on its work. 
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It pools expert advice and provides special services in 
particular fields of education through such inter-provin- 
cial committees as an advisory committee to the National 
Film Board and committees on curriculum, on pensions, 
and on entrance to university requirements. It makes 
arrangements for teacher exchange between the prov- 
inces and with some other countries. 

It acts in a liaison capacity between the Department of 
External Affairs and provincial departments of education 
on many matters pertaining to Unesco. In addition, the 
CEA gives stenographic, secretarial, and other services 
to the Canada-United States Committee on Education. 

A new CEA project, beginning in January, 1952, is 
being undertaken with the aid of a grant of $230,282 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. With the co-operation of the various depart- 
ments of education, the CEA will develop over a five-year 
period a program in educational leadership in Canadian 
communities. Primary emphasis will be on larger units 
of school administration, but it is hoped to evolve prin- 
ciples and practices in supervision and administration 
which will be equally valuable in all local school systems. 

7 * - * 

The Constitution of the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion makes individual membership in the Association 
open to professional educationists, persons engaged 
professionally in work connected with education, or 
persons interested in education who are already members 
of a recognized local or provincial educational association. 

Individual members receive the quarterly CANADIAN 
EDUCATION, in which are published full reports of major 
studies and developments in the field of education. Mem- 
bers may attend all sessions of the Association and join 
in the discussions, and may request educational informa- 
tion from the CEA office. 

Representatives of industry, agriculture, business, 
labour, professions, and the home have made the CEA 
their point of contact with the educational world. Simi- 
larly, professional educationists in special fields, such as 
guidance and supervision, are using the CEA as a means 
of inter-communication. Other persons with a general 
rather than a particular interest in education find 
it well worth while to associate themselves with this 
comprehensive and Canada-wide organization. 

* 7 * - 
The Canadian Education Association Convention for 
1952 will be in Toronto 

The next Convention of the CEA will be held at the 
King Edward Hotel in Toronto, from September 16 to 
18 inclusive. Arrangements are now being made for the 
Convention programme. It is expected that full advan- 
tage will be taken of the facilities available in Toronto 
and its suburbs to provide a varied programme. Among 
plans under consideration is a series of tours of new 
school buildings, new types of schools, specialized schools, 
and teaching aids centres. Emphasis in the programme 
will be placed on what is new in education, and special 
attention will be paid to developments in economy in 
school construction. 
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REPORT ON MODERN SCHOOL PLANNING IN WEST GERMANY 


(The Germans are Making a Bid to Regain Their Traditional Leadership in Education in Europe) 


RECENT issue of the Times Educational Supple- 

ment (London, England), devotes a whole page 

to the illustrated review of a new German book 
entitled, “Moderne Schulen”. The article is entitled “A 
German Study of School Building” and takes the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing both English and European trends 
in education and in school building. It is pointed out 
that the newer schools in England are visual evidence of 
the change taking place. .. . “They show the physical 
conditions in the school and tell their own story of the 
number of different ways from which a great deal can be 
learned of matters affecting the well-being of the chil- 
dren and the efficiency of teaching methods in the 
schools”, 

In the same way, Erika Brodner and Immanuel 
Kroeker in “Moderne Schulen” have made an extensive 
study of modern school planning in European countries 
generally and examined all the relevant points of view 
including that of the child. They survey the scene in 
their own country giving an account of efforts to reha- 
bilitate the German school system and discuss the 
influence of foreign examples on their own architecture. 
But the main idea seems to be inspirational, even pro- 
motional, for the authorities feel that it is important to 
strive for the best in order to stimulate interest and 
encourage the German people to realize that school 
building is a great national service. They suggest that 
German architects should be quick to take up the chal- 
lenge to produce truly efficient schools for Germany. The 
whole atmosphere of the book seems to suggest that the 
Germans, who have always been great educationists, are 
looking to the future with an eye on regaining their 
former reputation as leaders in education. 

Almost at the same time there came to the editor’s 
desk from the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, 
the report of a recent conference on School Building held 
at Jugenheim Land Hesse, Germany, which seems to 
confirm the above evidence that a revival of German 
education is under way. It makes very interesting read- 
ing, we suggest, for Canadian educationists, and 
accordingly reproduce it herewith: 


Among the developments which have taken place in the 
educational field in Western Germany one of the most 
interesting was the recent conference of some 50 promi- 
nent architects, educators, city planners, and health 
officials at Jugenheim, Land Hesse, at which were 
drafted basic standards for the construction of the 
thousands of new schools needed in Germany. 


The conference followed an exhibition of school equip- 
ment sponsored by commercial interests and which was 
largely attended by municipal, educational and health 
officials and teachers from the various Lander including 
the Western sectors of Berlin. 


The basic building standards conference recommended 
that schools should be built to serve as cultural centres 
of the community, that in existing and new buildings 
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more space and better lighting and ventilation be pro- 
vided for classrooms and that one-storey buildings be 
used for housing all lower grades. While the conference 
had no official status the members urged that their reso- 
lutions be circulated among all persons concerned with 
school building programmes as minimum standards 
required in modern schools. They particularly urged that 
these standards should be considered in all budgetory 
estimates for school renovation and building. The fol- 
lowing recommendations were included in the resolutions 
which were unanimously approved by the conference: 
(a) Community building plans should provide for 
the construction of schools to be used as cul- 
tural centres as well as for the education of 
children. 


At the present time this is the exception rather than the 
rule. Few German schools are equipped with facilities 
which would encourage their use as community centres. 


(b) Minimum hygienic and educational standards 
required at least 1.5sqm of space per pupil. 

The schools in this country are badly over-crowded 
through lack of normal building developments since 1939 
and through war damage. For example, in Hamburg in 
1945 with the population of the city greatly depleted 
municipal authorities estimated that the school space 
facilities were 40 per cent below the minimum require- 
ments. Since then there has been considerable school 
building construction in Hamburg, but as the population 
now exceeds the pre-war level, local authorities estimate 
that education space is still 35 per cent below normal 
requirements. 


(c) Lower grades should be housed in one-storey 

buildings. Investigation has shown that such 
buildings can be erected and maintained as 
cheaply as multi-storey structures. 
A system of certifying furniture and other 
equipment as being appropriate for school use 
is needed to guide officials in equipping schools. 
Facilities for outdoor teaching should be pro- 
vided; the building should be planned to allow 
additional construction as educational require- 
ments expand, and the landscaping of grounds 
should be done by qualified experts. 

(f) The theory and use of modern school buildings 

and equipment should be taught in teacher 

training colleges. 

A central research and information agency for 

school buildings should be established in West- 

ern Germany. 


Abovt half of the delegates who attended the confer- 
ence have studied school building in Sweden, Denmark, 
the United States and other countries. The majority of 
those who had studied in the United States had done so 
under the American cultural exchange programme. The 
Education Branch of the U.S. High Commission assisted 
in the organization of the conference. 


(gz) 
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start students typing 
on the REMINGTON 


ens” 


today 


Today, teachers and administrators are increasingly aware of the 
importance of electrified typing experience for their students. 
That’s why many schools are installing Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriters as the tools for teaching modern business typing. 


because... 


of the typing advantages: the scientifi- 
cally designed standard keyboard on 
the Electri-conomy helps increase a 
student’s typing speed and accuracy— 
makes typing a delight. In addition, 
the distinctive uniform printwork tends 
to develop a student's feeling of pride 
in her work. 


because... 


of the teaching advantages: teaching 
is easier with the Remington Electri- 
conomy. No special methods or text 
books are needed and students learn 
faster—develop true touch typing. 


Ask a nearby Remington Rand branch 
office to give you full information about 


the advantages of electric typing in- . 
cluding the study, “Electric Typing vs Kemington. FRand 
Manual Typing” or write direct to 199 


Bay Street, Toronto. THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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BURLINGTON COMPOSITE HIGH SCHOOL 


SHORE and MOFFAT, ARCHITECTS, TORONTO 


Completing the description of general construction features of this Reorganized District High School 


at Burlington, Ontario. 


Corridors and service areas and gymnasium are 
lighted with surface mounted incandescent fixtures. In 
the shop, lighting was stepped up on a par with the class- 
rooms and a multi-breaker panel is provided to supply 
the many machines installed. 


Floors 

Four types of flooring have been used, each chosen 
and placed for its suitability and economy, as well as ease 
of maintenance. Mastic tile was used on ground floor 
corridors and classrooms, including special rooms, and 
lunch rooms. Kitchen, washrooms, gym changing rooms, 
showers, main entrance, vestibule and lobby have been 
done in terrazzo. Stairs are of steel with terrazzo pan 
treads. For second and third floor classrooms and offices, 
linoleum has been used; and in the gym there is a hard- 
wood floor. 


Walls 

Existing room wall surfaces are unchanged, except 
for painting. New classrooms and new walls in the 
general office are of plaster. New corridors have tex- 
tured plaster walls. Stair towers, gym changing rooms 
and equipment rooms have smooth faced tile walls, while 
cement enamel is used in wash rooms and shower rooms. 
Cinder block, with wood dado, is a feature of gym while 
cement blocks are used in the boiler room and mechanical 
room walls. 


Pastel shades of color add cheerfulness to the entire 
building, as does carefully selected furniture of mainly 
light-colored finish. The auditorium has been completely 
redecorated. 


Construction Features 

Steel framing and steel joists, fireproofed at the corri- 
dors, rise in the new building from a foundation of 
concrete piers and concrete grade beams, the design of 
the latter being based on information obtained from 
test borings. The ground floor is of 4” concrete and 
others of 2%” concrete. Exterior walls use 4” face 
brick with an 8” back up cinder block. Most exterior 
partitions are of cinder block. 

The new stairs are installed in fireproof stairwells 
with fire doors which provide safer egress for the stu- 
dents as well as more adequate protection for the build- 
ing in the event of a contents fire. This arrangement 
also reduces fire insurance rates. 

One of the most remarkable features of the addition 
is the manner in which it has been made to blend with 
the general appearance of the older building (A.D. 1922, 
1929) without sacrificing its own modern aspect. The 


(Continued from the Feb.-Mar. Issue) 


street elevation of the westerly classroom addition 
matches the old gym, built in 1929. The gym change 
room wing, new entrance and northern classroom addi- 
tion at the back of the old building are modern in 
character as a careful examination of the accompanying 
photographs will illustrate. 


Sound, Clock and Program System 

Efficiency of the entire school has been increased by 
the installation of a three-channel sound system. This 
provides intercommunication, AM radio programs and 
recorded music for every instructional area in the school. 
A private telephone exchange system connects all rooms 
with the general office and is operated by the school 
secretary. 

The hourly supervised clock and program system from 
the old school was relocated in the new general office. 
Thus the principal now has complete control of the school 
from his own office. 


Burlington High and the Future 

Enrolment figures for the next few years can be 
assumed to be slated for considerable increase. Source 
of this assumption is the continuing growth of home 
and industrial building in the Burlington and Nelson 
Township area, together with known factors such as 
Public School enrolment. Even conservative estimates 
indicate a need in the near future for more classrooms. 
Another, more modern auditorium will be considered by 
the Board when school population hits the 1,000 mark. 


Present planning has so far been based on the need 
for future additions. At the present, the cafeteria is 
actually the only feature which does not measure up to 
required standards of performance. It is of a temporary 
nature and does not even now meet needs of the enrol- 
ment. 


Apart from this, the Trustees are proud of the results 
of their own planning, of that of the architects and of 
the work of the contractors. Many of the officers and 
members of the High School Board now in office were on 
hand during planning and construction of the school, 
and they feel that they now have high school facilities 
equal to the best in Ontario. They are also pleased with 
the value received for money expended. 

During planning and construction, three Chairmen 
served the Board: Mr. M. M. Robinson, Mr. H. Saunders 
and Mr. E. R. Segsworth. Other Board members included 
Messrs. J. N. Blair, G. M. Colling, N. H. Craig, H. L. 
Ferrey, Dr. W. A. Weaver, and H. J. Lang, G. W. 
Johnston is Secretary. 





Annual Convention Ontario Association Of School Business Officials 


Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, Ontario 


June 22nd to June 28th. 1952 
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Sterling Litesite... 


has gained world renown as the finest chalk- 
board money can buy. The refreshing green tone 
is pleasant to look at, gives no glare and provides a perfect writing surface upon 
which chalk marks stand out clearly and sharply. For smooth writing, easy erasing 


and permanent colour specify Sterling in either the restful green ‘“‘Litesite’”’ or 
“Jet Black”’. 


Old reliable ‘“Hyloplate”... 


schoolroom favourite for over half a century has now gained even greater popularity 
in the cool green “‘Litesite” shade. Hyloplate offers such features as: velvety writing 
surface, extra long pieces for economical installation, light yet strong construction 
and durability under all climatic conditions. 


@ For further details concerning Sterling or Hyloplate “Litesite” please refer to the 
Moyer catalogue or ask the courteous Moyer representative in your area to call. 


| Everything for the school since 1884 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES LIMITED 
MONCTON + MONTREAL + TORONTO + WINNIPEG + SASKATOON + EDMONTON 
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The Spotlight... (Continued from page 20) 





Swedish Honor Given Dr. Doris W. Plewes 


Dr. Doris W. Plewes, acting director of the physical fit- 
| ness division of the federal health department, has been 
awarded the decoration of the Fédération Internationale 

| de Gymnastique Ling of Stockholm, Sweden. 

It is the first award of its kind ever made to a Cana- 
| dian and the second to be made on this continent. It was 
| presented by the president of the Fédération Interna- 

tionale, Major J. G. Thulin, during a visit to Ottawa. 

The award is given to outstanding leaders for special 
| merit in promoting physical education, for international 
co-operation in improving physical education and for 

outstanding contributions to the administration of phy- 
| sical education programs. 


Founded in memory of the world-famous Swedish 


leader in physical education, P. H. Ling, the decorati 
TORUS eee dt vets eet fame oe oe 
WITHOUT SPILLS 





gold and bearing the head of Ling on a blue background. 


ON The Fourteenth Colony 


Every Canadian knows that the rebellion of thirteen 
FROST SLIDES English colonies on the Atlantic seaboard led directly to 
the founding of the United States of America. A great 
Children love thrilling rides on Frost | many Canadians do not know that there was a fourteenth 
Playground Slides. And parents | colony. 
appreciate their sturdy construction The fourteenth colony was called Acadia and included 
and built-in safety features. territory which is now the two eastern provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and Maine, 
oo ti eae niente _ too, as far south as the Penobscot River. This fourteenth 
ascending ladder. Twin hand rails | colony was the beginning of Canada. In 1604 Champlain 
looped at the top are welded to the | and DeMonts founded there the first European settle- 
ladder for “take-off” handles. The | ment north of the Spanish settlements, now the town of 
smooth hardwood chute is oil-treated | Annapolis, Nova Scotia, and called at that time Port 
to resist rain and dampness, yet will | Royal. 
not injure clothing. Frames and fittings | Acadia University at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, is offer- 
are hot galvanized to resist rust. ing a summer course in Canadian History especially for 
This rugged Frost Playground Slide is school teachers. Summer study for college credit may be 
8’ high, with a 16’ chute, and requires | combined with a delightful vacation. Nova Scotia has a 
approximately 22’ x 6’ ground space. refreshing climate, beautiful marine scenery and num- 
Frost Slides will make a welcome erous seaside resorts. As part of the course in Canadian 
addition to your playground. | History, weekly tours are made to places of historic 
| interest: Fort Royal, Grand Pre, Halifax, Louisburg, etc. 
| For further information about this opportunity for study 
| this summer in the Land of Evangeline write The Regis- 
| trar, Acadia University. 





Why not write for our free catalogue 
illustrating Frost Slides and the 
complete line of safe Frost 
Playground equipment? 


Frost Steel and Wire Co. Limited 
Montreal HAMILTON Winnipeg 
| The University of Sydney, which is currently cele- 
brating the centenary of its foundation, has set up 
| Australia’s first International House for students. Nearly 
60 students from 12 Asiastic, Pacific and American 
| nations meet each week with about an equal of their 
| Australian class mates. In addition, they join in com- 
PLAYGROUND FQUIPMENT munity activities both in and outside the University. 
The first president chosen by the group is Hilary Goona- 
wardene of Ceylon. 
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pat top-quality sound distribution 


NEW KODAK MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 


extends flexibility of Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector; provides 3 extra speakers 


Regardless of where you show your 16mm. sound movies, you want to 
be sure that your audience gets the message. Sound distortion, resulting 
from too much amplification or poor acoustics, annoys listeners, hence 
often destroys the effectiveness of the presentation. 


To help you eliminate these difficulties, Kodak now offers a new 
Multi-Speaker Unit which combines three speakers in one case. With 
your Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, this gives you a versatile, 
four-speaker setup. Placed at selected locations around a room or hall, 
they produce effective sound distribution even under adverse acoustical 
conditions. 


Each of the three 8” speakers is mounted on an individual baffle. One 
speaker carries a 35-ft. cord, the other two, 45-ft. cords, complete with 
connectors. When assembled, the 3 speakers make up into a compact 
carrying case weighing only 17 pounds. The complete unit matches the 
Pageant exactly in appearance and contains space for a 2000-ft. film reel. 
for outstanding performance... 
the KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 
puts your 16mm. movies on the screen with 
sparkling brilliance — affords high-fidelity sound 
reproduction. Simple guided threading assures 
easy operation. Lubricated for life, ruggedly 
built, yet light and compact, the entire unit goes 
into one handsome case weighing only 33 
pounds. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 

Please send me: _ | complete information on the new Kodak fAulti- 
Speaker Unit; (_) your folder, “The Kodescope Pageant Sound 
Projector.“ 

NAME. 


ADDRESS 
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Recent 
Pitman 
Publications 


OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 
by A. G. Steinberg 

An interesting and entertaining 
presentation of basic economic prin- 
ciples for readers of high school 
age. Relates the broader aspects of 
Canadian economic life to the im- 
mediate personal interesis of the 
individual. The content questions 
and suggested topics for class dis- 
cussion provide stimulating class- 
room teaching aids. 


SPELLING AND VOCABULARY 
STUDIES 
by W. J. Downes 
A new and interesting treatment 
of the subject based upon the de- 
velopment of a thorough apprecia- 


Provides a wealth of challenging 
exercise material. 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


by E. Warner 

A new, direct and authoritative 
presentation of effective English ex- 
pression applied to modern business 
letters, minutes, reports, and memor- 
anda. The background material and 
the fully explained writing assign- 
ments make this a most attractive 
high school textbook. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH 
SHORTHAND 
by E. H. Butler 
An entertaining study of British 
shorthand from the earliest times to 
the present day. The author's accu- 
rate and unbiased account of the 
various systems and their inventors 
will be of absorbing interest to 
shorthand students. This is a stand- 
ard reference book for the library in 
every school where shorthand is 
taught. 


PITMANS 


383 Church Street 
TORONTO 
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Family Meals and Hospitality, by Dora 
S. Lewis, Gladys Citek Peckham and 
Helen Stone Hovey—Macmillan $3.60. 


Family Meals and Hospitality is de- 
signed to help young people acquire 
competency in planning, marketing, 
preparing and serving food, and should 
prove very useful to all home econ- 
omics teachers. The authors them- 
selves homemakers and teachers with 
long experience in high schools and 
colleges bring to their book more than 
an understanding of the fundamentals 
of meal planning and preparation. They 
also lead the student to appreciate the 
creative quality of cooking and to take 
pride in serving tempting and enjoy- 
able meals in an atmosphere of gra- 
cious hospitality. 

The book is very complete and con- 
tains numerous illustrations, including 
some in colour. Excellent recipes are 
described step by step for preparing 
everything from a simple breakfast to 
a community dinner for fifty. The text 
is divided into eight sections: Part 1— 
Food and Health, which also describes 
the science of nutrition; Part 2— 
Luncheon—preparation of soups, salads, 
casserole dishes and desserts; Part 3 
—Management and Service—This sec- 
tion shows how to plan attractive 
menus, the best and most economical 
way to shop and how to select silver, 
china and linens for attractive table 
settings; Part 4— Breakfast — The 
selection and preparation of fruit, 
cereals and appetizing egg and meat 
dishes; Part 5 — Dinner — Appetizers, 
many charts on different cuts of meat 
and proper way to prepare meat, 
poultry and fish, excellent dessert re- 
cipes; Part 6—Entertaining and Spe- 
cial Meals for children and convales- 
cents; Part 7—Food for Future Use— 
This section deals with the preserving 
of food; Part 8—Recipes—many addi- 
tional recipes for every meal. There is 
an Appendix including the analysis of 
different foods and a list of reference 
books and helpful filmstrips. 

Each chapter after going into some 
detail about the respective subject 
gives a summary of the work covered 
and finally some activities for the stu- 
dents to practise. 

This book is certainly important to 
the home economics department. 


Wake of the West Wind, by George E. 

Tait—Ryerson $3.00. 

The Wake of the West Wind a Cana- 
dian story dedicated to Tom Thomson, 
the famous Ontario painter of pe- 
culiarly Canadian scenes is an excel- 
lent story for boys and girls. The 
scene is the Muskoke district in On- 
tario including Algonquin Park, Tom 
Thomson’s own country which he made 
famous by his paintings, and where a 
memorial cairn to his memory has been 
erected. George Tait, the author and 
illustrator of Wake of the West Wind 
is already well-known through two 


earlier books, The Saddle of Carlos 
Perez, an exciting story of an eleven 
year old boy in Colombia, South 
America, and The Silent Gulls, a story 
of an eleven year old boy spending his 
summer vacation at Port Franks, near 
Ipperwash Beach on Lake Huron. 

Of special interest to Canadian 
school people is the fact that George 
Tait is himself a professional Cana- 
dian educationist. He was born and 
educated in Ontario and taught school 
in London between 1944 and 1950, and 
he was Inspector of Public Schools in 
Huntsville and Welland. From 1941 to 
1944 he was Director of the Anglo- 
American School in Bogota, Colombia, 
where he wrote the above mentioned 
story, The Saddle of Carlos Perez. Mr. 
Tait is an expert with the camera and 
paint brush in his own right. Cana- 
dian schools should find this story an 
excellent addition to their library. 


History of Ontario, by Margaret Avi- 
son—Gage $2.00. 

Margaret Avison’s History of On- 
tario is something different in history 
texts making an enthralling story of 
the discovery, opening up and develop- 
ment of the province. The writer sug- 
gests that Grades 7, 8 and 9 should 
find the book a very interesting text 
in the social studies course. It provides 
what most history texts lack, a com- 
plete picture of our early history 
based solidly on life as it was lived 
by people from the days of the first 
settlers down to the present ones. 

Whether or not this book will be 
used as a regular history text, it is 
certainly one that should be made 
available in the school library for both 
interesting reading and ready refer- 
ence. 

Avison’s History of Ontario is well 
printed in large clear type, and nicely 
bound in board covers of modern de- 
sign, and the text is generously illus- 
trated with black and white drawings 
making it a very fine library book in- 
deed. 


Using Our Language, by J. M. Paton 
and Allan D. Talbot—Dent $1.35. 
Using Our Language for grades 9 
and 10 continues a series already pub- 
lished under the same general title for 
grades 3 to 8 inclusive. It is a text 
book on oral and written expression, 
including grammar and language study 
embodying the distinctive features of 
the original series, but with a some- 
what maturer tone and several addi- 
tional features calculated to appeal to 
students of the grade 9 and 10 levels. 
The text is quite complete in itself, 
entirely separate from the junior books 
of the series and not dependent at all 
on them. It is organized on the as- 
signment basis, always backed by a 
purpose and an incentive. The theme 
of each chapter is developed carefully 
and it is therefore best for teachers 
to follow the plan of the book though 
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not imperative. The principle of 4 © ze - ia A | N G 
adapting work to individual needs has i | ear 5s ee 
been kept constantly in mind. Self 
criticism by the student being stressed, 
checking and correcting are made a 
definite exercise in each assignment. 
An appendix of supplementary gram- 


mar is included for advanced pupils 


and supplementary activities at the bg © ee 
end of each chapter are provided for we 
those students who may find insufficient A o 





challenge to their abilities in some of 
the regular chapter units. Four pro- 


gress tests set minimum standards well ma ke 4 C O P | E S pane 
suited to the majority of grade 9 and 4 

a0 catenin, better, faster, easier! V4 

The Hope Report on Education, by 

Claris Edwin Sileox—Ryerson $1.25. at lower overall cost! 7 


Anyone who has looked askance at 
the huge volume containing the Report 
of the Hope Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation in Ontario, issued in 1950, or 
has ever screwed up enough courage 
to read parts of it, will, the writer 
suggests, welcome this brief critique 
by a very competent author. In sixty- 
nine pages Mr. Silcox has summarized 
the important recommendations of the 
report and discussed and clarified the 
important points of controversy. In 
doing this, he has undoubtedly per- 
formed a real service and the writer 
does not hesitate to recommend the 
book to all interested in the educa- 
tional situation in the province of On- 
tario today. School board members es- 
pecially should find this little book both 
helpful and useful. 
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A Survey of Rewards and Punishments 
in Schools, by M. E. Highfield and A. 
Pinsent, British Book Services (Can- 
ada) Ltd., 263 Adelaide St. W., Tor- 
onto—$8.50. 


In 1947 the question of the use of 
corporal punishment in English schools S 
was raised in the British House of 


Ali 


§ 
my 
~ 


o broad are its applications that federal, 


state, and municipal governments, as- 
Commons. The question provided con- sociations, factories and offices, schools, and 
siderable discussion at the time and 


led the Ministry of Education to invite churches ‘as all profitably use MODERN 
the National Foundation for Educa- mimeographing to produce ten to thou- 


pag Reema sy Raghen mngy Hagelbainns sands of copies of anything handwritten, 
and punishments in state schools. The typed, or drawn. 

investigations were carried out on a From least expensive model 410, to high- 
a nuk ae pm yt ony ol Ke est achievement in heavy duty performance, 
torical factors and contemporary con- model 450... all A. B. DICK mimeographs 


ditions in schools, in the formation of produce identical, sharp, clear, permanent 


existing attitudes towards rewards and ee aude . wi 
sunidbeneain, end. haw a guydaiveten black-on-white copies (or 2-3-4 colors at 


approach to problems of learning and one time)—and are for use with all makes 
behaviour is now modifying practice of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
and opinion. 

Among the many questions asked 
were the following:— 

“Do teachers favour the total prohi- 
bition of corporal punishment by law?” 


“What regulations exist to control 
the infliction of corporal punishment ° ° 
in schools and how do these vary 
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throughout the country?” 

“Which deterrents and incentives do 
teachers and pupils regard as most 
effective and which are resorted to 
most often?” 


“Are all forms of reward and punish- THE MIMEOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD. 189 JOHN ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
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Can we 


help you? 


We have been very pleased 
with the wonderful response to 
our issuing of “NELSON’S 
NOTES FOR TEACHERS”. 
This bulletin is being pub- 
lished as a public service 
for the teachers of Canada by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons (Can- 
ada) Limited, educational 
publishers. 


One Supervising Principal 
commented “I would like to 
obtain copies for use of the 
teachers on this Staff of 19 
teachers in four schools. The 
edition that I examined was 
very valuable for 
articles...” 


several 


The Director of a Teaching 
Aid Centre in a large Cana- 


dian city comments as fol- 
lows: 


“and I would like to congra- 
tulate you on the surprising 


amount of helpful material 
it contains” 


NELSON’S NOTES are pre- 
pared in Canada by our own 
Educational Department in the 
hope they will be of help to 
Canadian teachers. 
issued every two months. 


They are 


May we add your name to our mailing list 
. + + Just send in the order form below :— 


THomas Ne&uson & Sons 
(CANADA) LimrTep, 


91 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sir, 
I am teaching at the 


School with address at 


ietnneiaeenss -Please send me your teacher's 
bulletins free of charge. 


Yours sincerely, 


PLEASE PRINT 








ment equally effective with all kinds of 
children?” 

“What is the experience of schools 
within the state system in which cor- 
poral punishment has been voluntarily 
abandoned ?” 

The answers to these and many 
other questions were obtained through 
inquiries made from Local Education 
Authorities, by means of careful sur- 
veys of opinion among teachers and 
senior pupils, and from studies of 
class-room behaviour. Careful sum- 
maries have been made of the findings 
in each section of the inquiry, and the 
general implications of the results of 
the survey as a whole are discussed in 
the final chapter. 


Nelson’s Notes for Teachers—a bulle- 
tin issued bi-monthly, free on re- 
quest to Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada) Limited, Toronto. 


School Progress has just received the 
latest copy of Nelson’s Notes for 
Teachers, a six page multigraphed bul- 
letin of interesting and useful informa- 
tion on education and teaching issued 
by Thomas Nelson, the book publishers. 
On inquiry it has been learned that 
the bulletin is distributed free of 
charge every second month to teach- 
ers wishing to receive copies. It has 
been running just over one year, the 
present number for March 1952 being 
Volume 2, No. 4. 

Nelson’s Notes for Teachers has al- 
ready gained a reputation for always 
containing some worthwhile ideas or 
suggestions helpful to the perpetually 
harassed teacher. It usually carries a 
leading article on some important edu- 
cational topic or teaching problem fol- 
lowed by a number of suggested activi- 
ties for use in the classroom. These 
items are all fresh and usually original 
being gleaned in the field by members 
of Nelson’s staff in their contact with 
schools and teaghers across’ the 
country. 

Any teacher may obtain regular cop- 
ies simply by writing to the Toronto 
office and asking to be placed on the 
mailing list. Principals who would like 
to receive copies for distribution to 
their staffs may obtain them in bulk 
lots. Just drop a line to Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons and ask for your copy of 
Nelson’s Notes for Teachers. 


Two New Books for the Guidance De- 
partment — Science Research Asso- 
ciates—W. J. Gage, Toronto. 

A new book for students and pro- 
fessionals in the guidance field, Study- 
ing Students: Guidance Methods of In- 
dividual Analysis, will be published in 
May as part of Science Research Asso- 
ciates’ Professional Guidance Series. 
Authors are Clifford P. Froehlich, 
Ed. D., Specialist for Training Guid- 
ance Personnel, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; and Visiting Professor of Edu- 
cation, The John Hopkins University; 
and John G. Darley, Assistant Dean 
of the Graduate School and Professor 
of Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota. 


The book is written to help guidance 
workers learn the best techniques of 
individual counseling and to employ 
them most effectively. Scatter-dia- 
grams, observation, observational rec- 
ords and their interpretation, fact- 
finding interviews and their follow-up 
and evaluation, self-report documents, 
measures of various abilities, indi- 
cators of personal and social adjust- 
ment—these are a few of the important 
methods discussed. 

Coming publication of a basic text 
for life adjustment education for high 
school students, About You, has also 
been announced. 

This book is a functional approach 
to personality development and family 
life education, the aim of which is to 
foster emotional maturity as the basis 
for good family living. The workbook 
type of approach enhances the realistic 
nature of the material. 

About You is the first of a series of 
two books. The second will be de- 
voted to marriage and parenthood. 

Authors are Marjorie C. Cosgrove, 
Director of Family Life Education, 
Highland Park Public Schools, High- 
land Park, Michigan; and Mary I. 
Josey, Director of Home and Family 
Living, Berkley Public Schools, Berk- 
ley, Michigan. 


John Fisher Reports on The Invisible 
Science—John Fisher (Mr. Canada) 
—free on request from Canadian In- 
dustries Limited, Montreal. 

“John Fisher Reports on the In- 
visible Science” is the title of a new 
24-page illustrated booklet published 
primarily for students in the age range 
seven to seventeen by Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited. Copies are available 
free of charge from the Public Rela- 
tions Department of C-I-L, P.O. Box 
10, Montreal. 

In the booklet, radio commentator 
John Fisher tells how Canada and the 
chemical industry have grown to- 
gether, how the chemist puts smoke to 
work, what becomes of wood, chemistry 
at play, and other day-to-day examples 
of the “invisible science” at work. In 
addition, the booklet shows how 
chemistry enters the classroom and 
how, from A to Z, things you use and 
enjoy at home, at school and at play 
are examples of chemistry at work. 


The Care of Paintings—Unesco Publi- 
cation—University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto—$2.25. 

In response to the enormous inter- 
est aroused by the publication of 
Unesco’s The Care of Paintings, a 
second impression has just been issued 
to meet the demand. It provides a 
thorough investigation into the prin- 
ciples and methods of the cleaning and 
restoration of paintings and includes 
extracts from the Weaver Report on 
the Cleaning and Care of Pictures in 
the National Gallery, London. There 
are further contributions from curators 
and technicians of those institutions 
which are known to have been most 
active in this respect, and copious il- 
lustrations. 
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Permanent equipment for your map program... 


Rand McNally Map Mounting Equipment 


Map and Display Rail 


The rail consists of a narrow channel-shaped, 
metal rail within which may be placed slide hooks, 
linoleum thumb tack blocks, and spring roller 





brackets, all removable and instantly adjustable. 
The rail is attached to the blackboard molding by 
screws which fit in the countersunk holes. The cut 
below shows the rail, exact size, and its accessory 
equipment. 








QIA Map and Display Rail with Accessories—Single Unit (5 feet) $3.35 


Ranally Double-Display Steel Rack 


The Double-Display Steel Map Rack is an im- 
provement in removable mountings. It consists 
of a series of horizontal steel guide rails, rigidly 
fastened to steel upright sup- 
ports, on which maps mounted 
on portable steel boards may 
be placed. The rail has light 
gray, baked enamel finish. Any 
single map may be displayed 
or removed from the rack or 
any two maps may be displayed 
side by side on the rack for 
comparative study of related 
areas. This rack is unique in 
that it will accommodate maps 
of all widths. 


DOUBLE-DISPLAY RACKS 


Mounting LA-44-inch size 
2-Capacity rack $ 4.35 
4-Capacity rack 7.35 
6-Capacity rack ; 9.35 
8-Capacity rack 11.65 


























Mounting LB-56-inch size 
2-Capacity rack $ 5.00 
4-Capacity rack 8.65 
6-Capacity rack 10.65 
8-Capacity rack 13.00 
10-Capacity rack $16.00 


Write tor catalogue of maps, atlases and globes to 


W. J. GAGE and COMPANY LIMITED 


82 Spadina Avenue Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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AMPRO STYLIST 


A TRULY LOW COST 16 MM SOUND-SILENT 
PROJECTOR COMPLETE IN ONE CASE 


Compact and Portable—The STYLIST can be 
readily moved from room to room. Quick and 
easy to set up. . . just lift off case, snap per- 
manently attached reel arms in place and this 
new projector is ready to thread. 


FEATURES INCLUDE .. . Central control panel; 
Rheostat speed control; Automatic rewind with- 
out shifting reels; Coated 2” f-1.6 Lens; 750 or 
1000 watt lamp; and many other AMPRO extras. 


WEIGHS ONLY 29 LBS. COMPLETE 


THEATRE QUALITY AT LOW COST 


PREMIER 30 


LIFE-LIKE PICTURES—30% More Illumination Gives “On Stage” 
Reality . . . pictures are clearer, sharper and 
brighter ! 


IMPROVED SOUND—New Dyna-Tone Sound Gives “Studio-Like” 
Fidelity . . . sound is clear, rich, resonant- 
dramatic emotion faithfully reproduced. 


WHISPER-SOFT OPERATION Super Cushioning and Micro-Mesh 
Gears hold mechanical sounds to extreme low 
levels. 


AMPROSLIDE 
Model 30-D 


For 2” x 2” slide and film strip. Fits extremely well into any pro- 
gram of Visual Education, permitting the projection of still 
pictures to large sizes for careful study. It projects either 2” x 2” 
still pictures in individual mounts or a series of still pictures on 
film strip. An inexpensive visual aid with varied applications. 
Unlimited teaching material is available. 


For further information write 


TELEPHOTO INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


10 CHARLOTTE STREET TORONTO, ONTARIO 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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_ Publications 
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Trustees 
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LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 








Write and let us know which of 
these Catalogues will be helpful 
in ordering your requirements. 


——- 


Hendry Diucsion 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


146 KENDAL AVENUE 
APRIL-MAY, 1952 


Officials 
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and 
Teachers 
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ENGLISH for 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Revised Canadian Edition 
LEARNING TO WRITE 


By Reed Smith $1.90 


®@ orderly arrangement 
@ stimulating examples 
@ variety of exercises 
® emphasis on rules... 


Each of these outstanding fea- 
tures makes LEARNING TO 
WRITE the ideal two-year text 
for use in English Grammar and 
Composition classes. 


Authorized in 
Saskatchewan and Ontario 


+ + 


TWO CANADIAN NOVELS 
For School Study 


Barometer Rising 
Two Solitudes 


$1.10 
$1.25 


By Hugh Maclennan 


The St. Martin's Classic editions 
are especially prepared for class- 
room study and each have an 
introduction, notes and ques- 
tions. 


¢* +¢ ¢ 


A new check list of English 
Textbooks is available trom 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


70 Bond Street Toronto 
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A 
The Admirable Crichton, by J. M. 
Barrie. Now available in the Pilot 
Books series. Grade 11. Boards bind- 
ing. Clarke, Irwin, 90c. 
Adventures in Two Worlds, by A. J. 
Cronin. The autobiography of the fam- 
ous novelist, combining both his ex- 
periences as a medical doctor and as 
a novelist. Ryerson, $4.75. 
Algebra In Easy Steps, by Edwin I. 
Stein. To be used as a basal text, for 
supplementary drill or diagnostic and 
remedial practice. Grade 9. Van Nost- 
rand. Cloth $2.35; Paper $1.55. 
Animals Strange And Rare, by Rich- 
ard Ogle. This illustrated book of the 
rarest creatures of land, sea and air. 
Grades 8-12. Clarke, Irwin, $2.75. 
Archie Andrews Calling. Illustrated 
by Lunt Roberts. A new series which 
has. been written particularly for the 
younger pupils. Grades 4-6, Book 1, 


price 30c.; Book 2, price 30c. Mac- 
millan. 
B 


Birthday Of Obash, written and illus- 

trated by Audrey Chalmers. The de- 

lightful adventures of Obash, a baby 
hippopotamus. Grades 1-3. Macmillan, 
$2.75. 

Black’s New Graded Geographies, by 

D. M. Forsaith, R. M. Jones, and J. C. 

Kingsland. Macmillan. 

Book 1— Other Children’s Homes. 
Grades 4-6. 90c. Book 2—The Won- 
derland of Common Things. Grades 
4-6. $1.00. Book 4—Life and Work 
In Britain. Grades 4-6. $1.10. 

The Brave Little Indian, by Bill and 

Bernard Martin. A story of a bear 

hunt for the teacher to tell and the 

children to dramatize. Grades 1 to 3. 

Illustrated. McClelland Stewart, $1.69. 


Cc 
Canadian Quotations and Phrases, by 
Robert M. Hamilton. First compilation 
of 3,500 quotations expressing Cana- 
dian thought on the great issues and 
events. Grades 7 to 13. McClelland 
Stewart, $8.00. 
Canadian Writers, by Arthur L. Phelps. 
An introduction to Canadian literature. 
Grades 7 to 13. McClelland Stewart. 
Board $2.00; Paper $1.25. 
Chanticleer Of The Wilderness, by 
Meridel Le Sueur. Davy Crockett is a 
folk symbol of the early American 
pioneer. Grades 5 to 8. Illustrated. 
Knopf, $3.50. 
Childhood Problems and the Teacher, 
by Buhler, Smitter, Richardson, Brad- 
shaw. This book strives to give the 
teacher an understanding of the psycho- 
logical problems of school children. 
Clarke, Irwin, $2.50. 
Christian Playmaking, by Freda Col- 
lins. Methods and results of making 
religious plays with children from six 
to twelve years old. Clarke, Irwin, 
$1.40. 
The Citadel of the Lakes, by Myron 
David Orr. The story of a fur trader 
and the rivalry of the British and 


Americans about 1812. Grades 6 to 10. 
Dodd Mead, $3.50. 

The Commonwealth of Nations, by W. 
D. McDougall. A new text designed to 
bring the student a working knowledge 
of the building of the British Common- 
wealth. Grade 8. Ryerson, $1.95. 
Charles Dickens—English Novelist Ser- 
ies, by Julian Symons. An analysis of 
Dickens’ work and his artistry. Grades 
9 to 13. McClelland Stewart, $2.00. 


D 
The Drinking Pattern, by David A. 
Stewart. A _ philosophy of mental 
health with special reference to the 
alcoholic problem. Senior H. S. and 
Teacher’s reference. McClelland Stew- 
art, $5.00, 


E 
The Earth in the Making, by E. M. 
Coulthard. Fundamental Geography, 
Book II. Grade 7 up. Clarke, Irwin, 
$1.45. 
The Electric Current, by P. Dunsheath. 
A simple explanation of electricity. 
Grades 12 and 13. Clarke, Irwin, $3.75. 
Essays and Sketches, by Charles Dick- 
ens. Scholar’s Library. Selected and 
edited with introduction and notes by 
M. Alderton Pink. Grades 10-12. Mac- 
millan, 90c. 

F 
Fabulous Beasts, by Peter Lum. 
Twenty-one beasts of fable and their 
meaning in Western and Eastern folk 
lore. Illus. Grades 7 to 12. McClelland 
and Stewart, $5.00. 
Famous Naturalists, by Lorus J. and 
Marjery J. Milne. A lively account of 
14 naturalists. Famous Biographies 
Series. Grades 6 to 10. Illus. Dodd 
Mead, $3.25. 
Flight In Winter, by Jurgen Thorwald. 
Translated by Fred Wieck. Conquest 
of Eastern Germany by Russian 
Armies in World War II. Grades 12, 
13. McClelland Stewart, $4.75. 

G 
The Geography of Hunger, by Josue de 
Castro. Study of bad effects of hunger 
on human race and civilization. Grades 
9 to 13. Little Brown, $6.00. 
Glovemaking for Beginners, by Natalie 
S. Woolf. Covers all phases of making 
gloves, from selecting leathers to the 
finished glove. Illustrated with 107 
line drawings and photographs show- 
ing every step in the construction 6f a 
glove. Senior grades. Moyer, $1.90. 
Gods, Graves and Scholars, by C. W. 
Ceram. Archaeological account of the 
great expeditions to uncover the civi- 
lizations of the ancient world. Illus. 
Grades 10 to 13. Knopf, $6.75. 

H 
Happy Easter, written and illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. A happily familiar 
tale of rabbits painting Easter eggs. 
Grades 1-3. Macmillan, $2.00. 
Henry Hare and the Kidnapping of 
Selina Squirrel, by Dorothy Clewes, A 
new title in the series with full colour 
illustrations. Grades 1 to 3. Clarke, 
Irwin, 95c. 
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Heroes of Faith, by R. K. and M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne. Stories from the Old 
Testament. Grades 3 to 7. Clarke, 
Irwin, $1.25. 
Home Mechanics, by J. C. Woodin. A 
practical course in household mechan- 
ics, covering 29 units of various tasks 
of repair and maintenance common to 
every home, presented in simple 
language. Senior grades. Moyer, $1.65. 
How to Know the American Mammals, 
by Ivan T. Sanderson. Revised. Grades 
6 to 12. Illus. Little Brown, $3.25. 

I 
Ice is Where You Find It, by Captain 
Charles W. Thomas. Six authentic ex- 
peditions reveal the polar world, par- 
ticularly Greenland. Grades 9 to 12. 
Illus. Bobbs-Merrill, $6.00. 
In Such an Age, edited by W. C. Lock- inlets ...and 
hart. This book is an attempt to lead | 
the reader into an understanding of Keeps a 
the Christian faith. Senior pupils and ae 
teacher’s reference. McClelland Stew- Record 
art, $3.00. Pte>. \\\ eee 
The Ingoldsby Legends, by Thomas ——— aie ' too! 
Ingoldsby. Scholar’s Library. Edited 
by Guy Boas. Twenty-four selections. 
Grades 10-12. Macmillan, $1.00. 

L 
The Life of Christ: Notes on the Nar- 
rative and Teaching in the Gospels, by 
H. A. Guy. Map of Palestine. Grades 
7-10. Macmillan, $1.30. 
Little Giant, by Olive Knox. The story 
of Henry Kelsey who joined the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, at the age of 
fourteen, in 1684. High School. Ryer- 
son, $2.75. 





Ten Little Nigger Boys and Ten Little 
Nigger Girls, by Nora Case. A little 
book of verse and illustrations. Grades 
Local Government in Canada, by Hor- | 
ace L. Brittain. A comprehensive ac- U d 4 
count providing a factual basis for the ines n e r Ww 0 0 
study of local affairs. Ryerson, $6.00. } 4 U r d S + r a re 4 
The Message of the New Kingdom, by in 
R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. BLE 
Planned to make the Bible more vital AN INDISPENSA PRINTING CALCULATOR 
LATOR 

Irwin, $1.00. a A Your Present Personnel Can 
The Modern Woman’s Medical Guide, ae aaeas Use it for: 
edited by Aaron H. Horland, M.D. and MULTI-PURP 
physical and emotional problems of MOO CHINE puting Interest e Extending 
women. Teacher’s reference. World, M sINESS— Orders e Mark-up or Mark- 
$4.50. FOR EVERY BU down e Percentage of In- 
Margaret Stuart. A story of two young derwood you are counting e Statistical 
people and their mother. Grades 8 to on efficient service Calculations 
> a oe ee Pat Canadian cities: Simple 7 keyboard cuts 
New Zealand Beckons, by Margaret L. tion easy. 
MacPherson. Janie and Jed accompany Call f ; 
their father on a scientific trip to New us for an eye-opening 
Mead, $3.25. 

; Und d Limited 
Our Children Today: A Guide to Their n erwoo m e 
Needs From Infancy Through Adoles- 
Gruenberg, and the Staff of the Child BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 
Study Association of America. With 
an introduction by Dorothy Caufield | MULT. 10am Mt ata Seam a 


1 to 3. Clarke, Irwin, 85c. 

M 

AUTOMATIC 

to children. Grade 3 to 7. Clarke, 
Charles S. Steinberg. Discusses the G-FIGURING Payrolls e Inventory e Com- 
The Mysterious Mamma, by Dorothy LARGE OR SMALL crease or Decrease e Dis- 

N in all prinelP errors . .. makes touch opera- 
Zealand. Grades 4 to 8. Illus. Dodd demonstration in your office. 
cence. Edited by Sidonie Matsner HEAD OFFICE—135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
Fisher. Macmillan, $4.95. 
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It’s easy to match 
Jumbo's memory when 
you usé aDixon Tico 
. « the pencil that helps 
you remember! 


Write with the strona, 
smooth leads... sett 
clean legible outlines. 
Note the eraser firmly 
locked in a strong metal 
ferrule with double 
yellow bands. And its 
not likely you'll forget 
DIXON 


TICONDEROGA 


MADE Ht 6 DEGREES FROM 98 TO 4H 
Order trom dealer by the dozen or by the gross 
DIXON PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED 
+ WEWMARKET - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Ineploce your old, heavy obsolete dining tables 
with new, modern Monroe Folding Tables . . . 
itebles which ore easily folded and set up by 
women when necessary. 12 Monroe Deluxe 
Folding Banquet Tables stack in a space only 
29 inches high. Although these tables are 
ight enough to be easily handled, they are 
ineered to sustain a dead weight of over 
one ton. 
@enree Tables © 





and Ma Sect 
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THE “WHonrce. COMPANY 
1s CHURCH STREET = ‘as COLFAX IOWA | 





| by Don Percival. 


| Grades 6-9. Macmillan, $3.25. 





Our Mutual Friend, by Charles Dick- 
ens. Great Illustrated Classics Series. 
Grades 9 to 12. Dodd Mead, $3.25. 
Outlines of General Geography, by E. 
O. Robinson. A study of the principles 
of Physical and Climatic Geography, 
together with a consideration of the 
major natural and human regions of 
the world; maps, photographs and 
diagrams. Grades 8-13. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 

P 
People Are Important, by Eva Knox 
Evans. A chatty book related to the 
experiences of children. Useful in so- 
cial studies. Grades 3 to 5. Illus. Mc- 
Clelland Stewart, $3.50. 
People of the Deer, by Farley Mowat. 
Tells how the lives of Eskimos are de- 
pendent on the caribou. Grades 8 to 
12. Illus. Little Brown, $4.50. 
Personality Plus, by Sheila John Daly. 
Revised. How to make personality 
count and how to develop social know- 
what. Illus. Grades 8 to 12. Dodd 
Mead, $3.25. 
Pierre Et Les Cambrioleurs: A Mod- 
ern School Reader, by Robin Gilbert. 
With Illustrations by B. Biro. Grades 
8-13. Macmillan, 30c. 
Puppets and Marionettes, by Roger 
Lewis. Activity book of simple instruc- 
tions aided by drawings. Grades 3 to 
8. Knopf, $1.75. 

R 
The Red Thumb Mark, by R. Austin 
Freeman. Now available in the popular 
Pilot Books series. Grades 9 and 10. 
Clarke, Irwin. Limp, 75c.; Boards, 95c. 
The Rex Readers. Illustrated by Joan 
Charleton. Delightfully illustrated 
throughout in three colours. Macmil- 
lan. Stories and Poems I Like. Grades 
1-3. 60c. 
The Rocking Chair and Other Poems, 
by A. M. Klein. Second edition of an 


outstanding book of poetry which won 


the Governor-General’s Award in 1948, 
illustrated by Thoreau MacDonald. 


| Ryerson, $3.00. 


Ronnie, by Lester Rowntree; illustrated 
Life in an isolated 
northern Californian mountain village. 


| Learn and Live—Unesco Publication— 


University of Toronto Press, Toronto 

—20c. 

The story behind a unique “school” 
set up to teach better standards of 
living is told in “Learn and Live”, an 
illustrated pamphlet just issued by the 
United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

This “school” is Unesco’s first “re- 
gional training and production centre” 
in fundamental education —that is, 
education in the fundamentals of daily 
life. It was established in May, 1951, 
at Patzcuaro, in the heart of Mexico’s 
Tarascan Indian country. 

The purpose of the centre is to train 
the teachers and develop the teaching 
materials needed to launch a campaign 
against illiteracy and low living stand- 
ards in the region of Latin America. 

“Learn and Live” describes the cen- 
tre’s international student body drawn 


Ss 
Secret of the Andes, by Ann Nolan 
Clark. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. 
Story of a modern Inca boy’s training 
in the tradition of his people. Grades 
7-10. Macmillan, $3.25. 
Sing Hey Ho!, by Ethel A. Kinley, 
Burton L. Kurth and Mildred McManus. 
Piano edition of this popular book of 
97 songs. Grades 3 and 4, is now 
available. Clarke, Irwin, $3.00. 
The Special Train, by Peter Norton. 
This charming picture-book unfolds the 
story literally, for it stretches into one 
long gaily-coloured strip. Grades 1 to 
3. Clarke, Irwin, $1.75. 
Spanish Comprehension Tests, by F. 
Fattori and B. Luperque. Contains 
selections from modern novelists, peri- 
odicals, etc. Questions in English and 
Spanish are appended. Grade 13. 
Clarke, Irwin, 85c. 
Squirrel Hotel, written and illustrated 
by William Pene du Bois. Illustrated 
with pictures of toys, insects, and ani- 
mals. Grades 4-6. Macmillan, $2.75. 
Story of the Pilgrim’s Progress, retold 
by Ronald Fuller. Grades 8 to 10. 
Clarke, Irwin & Company, $1.25. 
Sybil Rudington’s Ride, written and il- 
lustrated by Erick Berry. The setting 
is York Colony in 1777. Grades 6-10. 
Macmillan, $3.25. 
Sewing, by Jeanette Zarchy. How-to 
Activity book simple enough for the 
youngest reader. Grades 3 to 6. Illus. 
Knopf, $1.75. 

T 
This Our World, by Binning et al. A 
pageant of world history and Ameri- 
can cultural background. Grades 9 to 
12. Van Nostrand, $4.35. 

Ww 
Woodworking, by Roger Lewis. How- 
to book on woodworking for beginners. 
Grades 3 to 6. Illus. Knopf, $1.75. 

Y 
Your Child’s Growth, Health and Hap- 
piness, by Ellen Torelle. A _ biological 
primer with a guide to the behaviour 
patterns of the child from birth through 
adolescence. Knopf. Teacher’s defer- 


ence. $3.75. 


from nine Latin-American countries 
and the problems faced by twenty 
Tarascan Indian villages in the Patz- 
cuaro region, where these students are 
putting their training to practical 
test. 

Unesco’s centre at Patzcuaro, the 
pamphlet points out, is the first in a 
proposed network of six centres to be 
established over the next twelve years 
in Equatorial Africa, the Middle East, 
India and the Far East, as well as 
Latin America. 

“Learn and Live,” illustrated with 
photographs and with drawings by a 
Mexican artist, emphasizes the basic 
importance of combining education 
with technical improvements, no mat- 
ter how elementary. 

In a final chapter, the pamphlet sets 
forth Unesco’s proposal to attack the 
problem on a world front by setting up 
similar centres elsewhere. 
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MASTER TIME AND 
PROGRAM CONTROL 


Today’s more closely coordinated schedules require perfect 
timing throughout your school. IBM Time Equipment can 
give you the exact timing you need. 

Regulated electronically—clocks, signals and all other units 
in the IBM Electronic Time System* operate in perfect syn- 
chronization. No special wiring is required. The units simply 
connect with your regular AC lighting line, keep accurate, 
uniform time to the second. 

You may save money on installation and additions to this sys- 
tem. Units may be added or relocated without costly re-wiring. 
Thousands of schools, institutions, and industrial plants are 
using IBM Time Equipment for better timing. 
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IBM, Dept. S.P., 
Don Mills Road, Toronto 6 


Please send information on IBM's 


*Electric Time System with Electronic Self-regulation, Electronic Time System. 


IBM | Jnce Loidol 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COMPANY LIMITED 
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New Books of 
Special Interest 
To Educationists 


VACANT POSSESSION 

By Geoffrey Heawood. A study 
of the interplay of education and 
religion in personality. With the 
growing interest in Canada in 
the place of religion in state-sup- 
ported schools, this book should 
prove specially useful. The author 
realizes the gigantic task thrown 
on the schools today. An S.C.M. 
Book. $2.00. 


THE RIGHT CAREER 
FOR YOU 


By Eugene J. Benge. How to plan 
for job success. A book on career 
choosing which makes available 
for the first time to the layman 
scores of tests for ability and 
suggestions for self-improvement, 
which the author has successfully 
used in professional counselling 
work. $6.75. 


THE HOPE REPORT ON 
EDUCATION 

By Claris Edwin Silcox. A brief 
summary and analysis of the 
famous Hope Report. This book 
makes the report understandable 
to the layman. It gives him 
ample material which will serve 
as a basis for discussion of the 
problems involved. Excellent for 
study groups. $1.25. 


World Health Organization 
Technical Report Series 
THE LAMP IS LIT. The story 
of WHO (World Health Organ- 

ization). 25 cents. 

THE COST OF SICKNESS & 
THE PRICE OF HEALTH. By 
Cc. E. A. Winslow. Includes 
planning a national health pro- 
gramme and its cost. $1.50. 

EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH STATISTICS. Re- 
pov on the Second Session, 
yeneva, April 18-21, 1950. 
25 cents. 

EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
MENTAL HEALTH. Report on 
the First Session, Geneva, 
August 29-September 2, 1949. 
30 cents. 

Report on the Second Session, 
Geneva, September 11-16, 1950. 
35 cents. 

EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES. 
Report on the First Session, 
Geneva, August 7-12, 1950. 
Third printing. 25 cents. 

JOINT FAO/WHO EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON NUTRI- 
TION. Report on the First 
Session, Geneva, October 24-28, 
1949. 15 cents. 
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Dr. R. O. MacFarlane Succeeds Dr. W. P. Percival 
as Chairman of the CBC National Advisory 
Council on School Broadcasting 


Dr. W. P. Percival, Mr. A. D. Dunton, Chairman, CBC, and Dr. R. O. McFarlane. 


The CBC Board of Governors has an- 
nounced that Dr. R. O. MacFarlane, 
deputy minister of education for 
Manitoba, has accepted the post of 
chairman of the CBC’s national ad- 
visory council on school broadcasting. 
The council includes representatives of 
all provincial departments of education 
and other interested bodies such as the 
Conference of Canadian Universities 
and the Home and School federation. 


Dr. MacFarlane succeeds Dr. W. P. 
Percival, director of Protestant educa- 
tion for the Quebec department of 
education, who has been chairman of 
the council for the past seven years. 


The number of children listening to 
both national and provincial school 
broadcasts is now estimated at 600,000. 
At least 35% of all Canadian schools 
were now radio equipped. More than 
$200,000 will be spent on school broad- 
casting in the next school year by the 
10 provincial departments of education 
and a like amount by the CBC. 


In marking the tenth anniversary of 
CBC’s national school broadcasts, 
broadcast once a week to all Canadian 
schools in addition to daily provincial 
school broadcasts, Mr. Dunton, chair- 
man of the CBC Board of Governors 
states that they are carried by one of 
the largest radio networks in Canada. 
He paid tribute tw the co-operation of 
privately-owned stations in broadcast- 
ing the school programs as a service to 
their communities. 

Among improvements in _ school 
broadcasting credited to the council 
under Dr. Percival, is the creation of 
inter -commonwealth exchange pro- 


grams. From the first experiment, or- 
ganized by the CBC at the council’s 
request, has grown the present system 
of the regular exchange of school 
broadcast programs among Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Ceylon. This ex- 
change system, begun in Canada, has 
become important enough to be in- 
cluded on the agenda of the Common- 
wealth Broadcasting Conference to be 
held in London this summer. Mr. R. S. 
Lambert, CBC supervisor of school 
broadcasts, will represent the CBC in 
this connection at the conference. 

Mr. Dunton also announced that tele- 
vision programs for schools are in the 
planning stage. He pointed out that 
the large-screen television receivers 
necessary for schools are very expen- 
sive. “You may be sure,” he says, “that 
before schools are encouraged to make 
such large outlays, we will have com- 
pleted a period of careful experimenta- 
tion and that the telecasts for schools 
will have been planned on the same 
sound foundations that have character- 
ized the work of the national advisory 
council.” 

E. L. Bushnell, director general of 
programs for the CBC, states that 
school broadcasts proved “that broad- 
casters and educators can successfully 
work together to produce programs that 
have both value as entertainment and 
as education.” One reason for the 
success has been the sharing of ex- 
pense, in the case of provincial school 
broadcasts, between the CBC and the 
departments of education. 

“The formula—control of program 
content by the educators, and control 
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of program form by the broadcasters— 
has proved a workable basis for co- 
operation.” 

Dr. W. P. Percival, retiring chairman 
of the council, states that the CBC 
put into every single performance for 
school broadcasts the best knowledge 
and experience and showmanship it 
could. He predicted that, when well 
introduced and followed up by skilful 
instruction, television could revolu- 
tionize classroom teaching. 

As a token of appreciation for his 
years of service, the CBC presented 
Dr. Percival with a 15-volume encyclo- 
paedia. 


Problems of Children’s Films Sur- 
veyed in New Unesco Book 


Films undoubtedly hold first place 
among the forms of entertainment 
favoured by young people. In the 
United States, some 12,000,000 children 
see films each week, in Great Britain 
the total is about 4,500,000, and in 
France more than ninety per cent of a 
typical group of boys from ten to six- 
teen years of age said they enjoyed the 
cinema. Since modern psychology has 
confirmed the old adage that the child 
is father of the man, the problem of 
providing adequate and appropriate 
films for juveniles is one of the most 
urgent of the cinema. 

A thorough-going survey of major 
aspects of this problem has just been 
made available to technicians and the 
general public in the form of a 240- 
page book entitled “The entertainment 
film for Juvenile audiences,” published 
by Unesco in its series of studies on 
“Press, Film and Radio in the World 
Today.” The book is the work of M. 
Henri Storck of Belgium, a veteran film 
director, in collaboration with M. Jean 
Raine, Cultural Attaché at the “Ciné- 
mathéque de Belgiquo”. It is based on 
personal investigations in the United 
Kingdom and France, completed by the 
results of questionnaires submitted to 
experts in various other countries. 

“There is need, M. Storck declares, 
for practical and immediate action to 
organize special film performances for 
children. This should take place in a 
large number of countries at the same 
time; it should permit the accumulation 
of existing films that are suitable for 
children, and provide fresh scope for 
producers of new films.” 

“We suggest”, the author concludes, 
“an international congress of cinema 
owners, which would draw up plans for 
an agreement to be applied simultan- 
eously in a large number of countries; 
this agreement would aim at general- 
izing regular special performances for 
children and adolescents. These per- 
formances could take place on school 
holidays. In the course of this con- 
gress, the owners should enlist the aid 
of specialists, whose role would be to 
give them information and show them 
the films that seemed to them most 
representative.” 

The book analyzes such aspects of 
the problem as the public for such 
juvenile films, the needs of juvenile 
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DOOR HARDWARE FOR DISAPPEARING WARDROBES 


SAVES SPACE ADDS SECURITY 


Placed side by side for atteiatng rooms, saves Petty pilfering is eliminated — under 
up to 7’ 6” ever old style cloak-rooms. teacher’s supervision at all times. 


No. 778 


HARDWARE 


Cuts 
Show 
Upper 

and 
Lower 
Units 


No. 778 Standard Specification with Leading School Architects across the Dominion 


Richards-Wilcox 


CANADIAN COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON, ONTARIO 
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Your Fencing Problems Solved By Experts 


Advice immediately available on Metal Fencing for Industrial, Community or 
Residential use. 


Qualified Lundy Engineers can also assist you with Tennis Court and Baseball 
Screening, or Inside Partitions, Tool Cribs and Bicycle Racks. 


Years of experience plus skilfull engineering ensures satisfaction. 


No job too large No job too small 


Phone or write OUK Head Office for information and advice. 
No obligation. 


Lundy Fence means Quality Control and Long Service 


LUNDY FENCE COMPANY LIMITED 


20 Queen Elizabeth Boulevard Toronto 14, Ontario 














COACHES! 


Contact Your Canadian 


VOIT 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Full Information, Prices and 
Fully Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on Request. 


eer me 


THE HAROLD A. WILSON 


COMPANY OF TORONTO LIMITED 
299 Yonge St., Toronto | 
Empire 4-038] 











NOTICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 
Single Subscriptions to 
SCHOOL PROGRESS are $2.00 a year 
But extra subscriptions te individual mem- 


bers or schools under your authority may be 
ordered at only $1.50 each. 


57 Bloor St. W. 











PUNCHES sheets and covers of any 
size or weight quickly, eceurately. 








BINDS pone BBL to 250 books an hour with 
Cerlox plastic bindings. 


fy Bind This Modern Way 


right in your own SCHOOL 
duplicating department .. . 
office . . . classroom. 


NOW anyone in your school 
can quickly . « » easily plastic 
bind ed 1 and ini 
trative —— into easy-to-use 
booklets in a matter of seconds. 
Complete CERLOX equipment 
costs less than a typewriter . 
binds loose sheets of all sizes 
into workbooks, lab manuals, 
study guides. Pages turn easily 

. Me flat. Teaches new 
binding methods. Valuable in 
every school department. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send today for informa- 
tion and 2 handypocket 
memo books bound on 
this equipment. No 
obligation. 





Canada Binding Limited 
655 Eastern Ave., Dept. SP-2 








Terente 8, Ont. 





audiences, the influence of the cinema, 
special production, production prob- 
lems, technical problems, present pro- 
duction and distribution. There are 
nine detailed appendices which include 
lists of films produced specially for 
juvenile audiences, and of national and 
international specialists and associa- 
tions: a bibliography of works on the 
subject; and the results of technical 
surveys on such subjects as the be- 
haviour of children at the cinema. 
Published by Unesco. Price: $1.25. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto. 


Acquainting the People With Their 
Schools Through TV 

Life Magazine is currently sponsor- 
ing a series of radio and TV shows en- 
titled, “Inside Our Schools” and plan 
to cover some twenty American cities. 
The school systems of Louisville, 
Schenectady and St. Louis have already 
been featured, and for thirty days 
starting March 24th, New Yorkers have 
been getting the biggest series yet of 
seventy programs telling them the 
story of their schools and educational 
system. 

The New York program is sponsored 
jointly by the New York Stations 
WNBT and WNBC, the New York 
Board of Education and Life Maga- 
zine. The opening program of the New 
York series featured discussions before 
a committee including the City Council 
President, Randolph Halley, Andrew G. 
Clauson, Jr., President of the Board 
of Education, and Roy E. Larsen, 
President of Time, Inc. (publishers of 
Life), who instigated the whole idea. 

The seventy shows of the program 
have been scattered throughout day 
and evening hours and have included 
besides five TV shows on school facili- 
ties, the first televised session of the 
Board of Education and special discus- 
sions on juvenile delinquency and 
narcotics. The initiative of Life Maga- 
zine in this job of public relations 
should bring nothing but good to the 
educational profession, and we suggest 
that Canadian schools should think 
more of public relations than they 
have in the past and really work out 
some plan to keep the people of their 
communities posted on what the schools 
are doing. In this way, they will get 
the support they need better than any 
other. 


General Films Appointed Canadian 
Distributors by Films, Inc. and 
Simmel-Meservey 
General Films Limited announce that 
they have added to their already im- 
pressive list of educational and enter- 
tainment films the fine educational and 


general interest films produced by 
Films, Inc., and Simmel-Meservey, in- 
dependent producers of instructional 
motion pictures. Films, Inc. are perhaps 
the world’s leading distributors of 
16 mm. versions of great films and 
offer a world-wide selection of motion 
pictures for schools and institutional 
use. 

Simmel-Meservey are justly proud of 


their record as producers of educational 
films made for specific classroom pur- 
poses. Each of the “tailored teaching 
films” is made to fit the needs of 
teachers and students in the modern 
school. 

In making the above announcement 
to Canadian schools, General Films 
offers a brochure providing details 
and covering the releases of these film 
producers which readers will be inter- 
ested in obtaining. Copies are avail- 
able on request to any of the General 
Films offices across Canada. 


New Guaranteed Whiter Fabric 
Projection Screen 
“Perma-White,” a new process that 
retains the whiteness and brilliant 
reflective qualities of glass-beaded 
Projection Screen fabrics for many 
years has just been announced by 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, 
Chicago producer of Projection Screens. 
The fabric is put through a special 
coating treatment which gives it a 
permanent whiteness that is guaran- 
teed for ten years. According to the 
manufacturer, “Perma-White” is wash- 
able, flame and mildew proof, making 
it adaptable to any climate. 


The Use of Machines in Industrial Life 
—Color Film Strips—Series of Six 


Popular Science Pub. Co. announces 
the production of a new series of 
industrial education full-color film 
strips, “The Use of Machines in Our 
Industrial Life,” prepared by Audio- 
Visual Division of Popular Science 
Pub. Co. and Walker-Turner Division, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 

The only vocational shop series of its 
kind now available to teachers and 
training specialists, these brand-new 
filmstrips are designed for junior and 
senior high school Industrial Arts pro- 
grams, vocational - industrial schools 
and apprentice training programs. 
Made up of six full-length, 50-frame 
filmstrips in superb natural color, the 
series covers “Circular Saw”, “Jig 
Saw”, “Band Saw”, “Drill Press”, and 
“Shaper”. All frames specially staged 
and filmed at Walker-Turner plant. No 
where else may teachers find complete 
visual presentation of the evolution, 
construction, care and use of these 
basic machines. Nor is use of these 
filmstrips limited to beginners—even 
the most skilled shop worker will find 
in them much to intensify the useful- 
ness of his machines in practical every- 
day operation. 

This complete series of six film- 
strips, totalling 300 full-color frames, 
is accompanied by a fully illustrated 
Teaching Guide, which offers practical, 
helpful suggestions for getting the 
most out of every single frame in each 
filmstrip. The complete industrial film- 
strip package of six strips and Teach- 
ing Guide is housed in a rugged, hard- 
cover file container which will with- 
stand years of constant classroom use. 

For further information on “The Use 
of Machines in Our Industrial Life” 
contact your local audio-visual dealer. 
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CHOOSE THE PENCIL 
THAT EXPERTS DEMAND 


Experienced drawing teachers and educa- 

tionalists insist on TURQUOISE for its 

extra point strength, smoothness, black- 

ness and wear. These same superiorities 
make TURQUOISE 
the finest drawing 
and writing pencil 
available for school 
use. Try it your- 
self, today. 


TURQUOISE 


PENCILS 
MADE BY EAGLE | IN CANADA 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


‘ 
fe 


217 BAY STREET * TORONTO 











Protestant Schools in Quebec Produce 


Supervisor of French for the Board. 
French Films 


records recorded at 78 r.p.m. for 
So successful was this experiment that 


standard turntables. The dialogue 


The Protestant schools of Quebec are 
stepping up the teaching of French by 
means of a series of film strips on the 
regular course in French authors. The 
first film strip on “Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge” was produced last year for 
grade 4 classes by the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal un- 
der the direction of Miss Evelyn Eaton, 


at the request of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Education a second film strip 
“Les Trois Mousquetaires” has been 
produced to accompany the new grade 
10 French course. A third film strip 
“Les Trois Ours” is in process of pro- 
duction for the Montreal Board. Each 
film strip is done in colour and is 
accompanied by a manual and two 


which amplifies the story told by the 
picture and title on each frame has 
been recorded at a pace suited to high 
school students. The writer suggests 
that schools in other provinces might 
well take advantage of what the 
Quebec schools have done, and try a 
little experimenting by obtaining copies 
of these film strips for their own use. 


Band — Orchestra — Classroom 
SCHOOL QUOTATIONS MAILED ON REQUEST 


ORDER WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


J. M. GREENE MUSIC CO. 


Limited 


49-51 QUEEN ST. EAST, TORONTO 
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THE STORY OF OIL 
IN WORDS AND 
PICTURES 


A 24 page booklet designed for 


> WP... a os l\ pupils of grade seven and up 
ee oe ee | 


\ 
\ 
\ 


| %MAIL COUPON BELOW 
FOR FREE COPIES 


Here is the story of oil, how it is found, how it is extracted 
from the earth and how it is refined into hundreds of useful 
products. Originally published in the Canadian Geographical 
Journal, it has been revised and brought up to date, 
Illustrations make up more than half the booklet. While it 
deals with the world picture, “OIL FROM THE EARTH” is mainly 
concerned with the recent growth of Canada’s petroleum 
industry and its importance to the nation. 
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Please send me.. copies of your booklet 
entitled “OIL FROM THE EARTH” 
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Venus VELVETS 
are favourites with 
teachers and pupils, 
Venus VELVETS 
are strong because 
they're “Pressure- 
Prooted.” 

The lead is actually 
bonded to the wood. 
Venus VELVETS 
are smooth, crisp 
and clean in action. 
Try them... 
you'll buy them! 


FOR HOMEWORK TOO! 





VENUS 


VELVET 


PENCILS 


7 


| value to their Canadian service. 











Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Honeywell Exhibits Controls of the Future 


This is the age of automatic controls. 


| The food we eat and the clothes we 


wear, the homes in which we live and 
the offices in which we work have all 
felt the influence of automatic controls 
and instruments in some form or an- 
other. For the most part these ser- 
vants of mankind work behind the 
scenes, except possibly for the familiar 
thermostat on the living room or office 
wall. 

The applications and products of the 


| automatic controls and instrument in- 


dustry are expanding so rapidly that 
one of the leaders in the field—Minnea- 
polis-Honeywell Regulator Company— 
has made 38 working displays repre- 
senting some of its 15,000 products, 
and along with part of its engineering 
staff has sent them on a road tour of 
American and Canadian cities. 

The purpose of the touring exhibit, 
known as the “Parade of Progress” is 
educational. Its object is to inform 
engineers, architects, hospital super- 
visors and administrators, school super- 
intendents, manufacturers, transporta- 


| tion officials and industry engineers of 


the latest developments in commercial 
and industrial controls and instruments. 
The travelling exhibit includes dem- 
onstrations of heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning controls for factories, 
office buildings, schools and _ public 
buildings. Control systems are also 
displayed for railroad cars, street cars, 
buses and aeronautical applications. 
The $100,000 Parade of Progress 
exhibits has visited over 50 American 
and Canadian cities to date, in a cross- 
country tour of the continent’s leading 
cities which began more than a year 
ago. The exhibit is completely equip- 


ped with its own generators for the 
electronic equipment and air compres- 
sors for making air-operated systems 
shown operate. It also has its own 
special truck-trailer and moving crew. 


The Canadian itinerary of the Parade 
of Progress started when it visited 
Calgary last Fall and went on to visit 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
On February 22 the show moved to 
Windsor and began its eastern tour 
through Hamilton, London, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec City. The 
Quebec City show on March 14 com- 
pleted its present tour of Canada. 


A long road with many branches has 
been travelled by the company and the 
control industry since 1885 when a man 
named Albert M. Butz, of Minneapolis, 
tinkered with a temperature regulator 
and tried, with little success, to sell his 
product. Domestic controls and factory 
instrumentation has made great strides 
since that time and there is scarcely a 
commodity which reaches the home 
that has not, at some point in its pro- 
cessing, been aided by industrial instru- 
mentation. In fact many modern day 
processes have only been made possible 
since the development of the necessary 
control instruments. 


The automatic opening and shutting 
of valves and switches by mechanical, 
pneumatic or electronic means is a 
business that is expanding four times 
as fast as factory expansion. This 
rapid rate of expansion is the main 
reason that the Honeywell Parade of 
Progress is on the road. The amazing 
progress of the industry and the com- 
pany is mirrored in the 38 control 
panels displayed in the exhibit. 





Important Announcement by 
Dudley Lock 
Dudley Lock Division of United Carr 
Fastener Co. of Canada pioneered the 
introduction of automatic combination 


| padlocks for schools and colleges in 
| Canada, and 
| these locks in Canada in 1982. Since 
| then, due to this Company’s leader- 


started manufacturing 


ship, inefficient key and lock installa- 
tions have practically disappeared, and 


| the “Dudley Student Sales Plan” for 
| combination padlocks is now recognized 


throughout the Dominion as standard 


| school administration practice. 


Now Dudley Lock has added a new 
The 
Company is extending the guarantee 
period for their combination padlocks 
from one year to two years. Although 
school use in parts can be severe the 


| co-operation of school authorities has 


been so satisfactory in recent years 
that the Company feels it is on safe 
grounds in making this important ex- 
tension in their service. Dudley com- 


bination padlocks are 100% Canadian 
made, being manufactured at the 
Company’s plant in Hamilton, Ontario. 

Readers interested in learning more 
about Dudley combination locks and 
the “Students Sales Plan” should write 
for the latest descriptive folder and 
literature to the Dudley Lock Division, 
United Carr Fastener Co. of Canada 
Limited, 265A Davenport Rd., Toronto. 


New Royal Metal Catalogue 


As a highlight of its fifty-fifth year 
as a producer of quality metal furni- 
ture, Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Galt, Ontario, has just released 
a new, multi-color catalogue featuring 
the company’s complete line of furni- 
ture for 1952. The line described in 
the catalogue is said to be the most 
diversified in the metal furniture 
industry, offering wide selections in the 
office, restaurant, school, institutional 
and allied fields. 

Photographs show the variety of 
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STAND BEHIND 
THEIR SAFETY 


ort WET be ae. 





veg ike yee 


ams) |NSIST ON 
the World’s largest-selling school bus body 


Because you do stand behind the safety of Made in Canada by Van-Wilson, Superior 
school children, it’s only good judgment to make School Bus Bodies are available for immediate 
sure they ride in the safest school bus made. You delivery. For the details on the economy- 
eliminate all cause for worry—and you do it not safety features of Superior bodies, see your 
extravagantly, but within the bounds of common- nearest Superior, Van-Wilson Distributor—or, 
sense spending. write directly to Van-Wilson, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Decide now in favour of Superior safety! 





No manufacturer has a finer record—nor a 
longer record—in pioneering school bus safety 


features. Superior is the recognized leader in The VAN-WILSON EQUIPMENT C0. 


the production of safer, economical school trans- 
portation. And the Superior reputation has been HAMILTON LIMITED ONTARIO 
earned. DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT CANADA 


a 
SCHOOL BUS 
Superior “c.: 
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Solve Your School Shop Problems - 





This Equation Shows You The “Short-Cut” Way: 


DONNOLLY 
Tool Supplies 


Service by 


DONNOLLY 


WELL EQUIPPED, 
EFFICIENT SHOPS 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY — HAND AND POWER TOOLS AND 
SUPPLIES — BLACKSMITH AND SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT — 
WORK BENCHES — DRAUGHTING BOARDS. 


One Source of Supply — One Account! 


FREE OFFER 


Write for YOUR copy of the Donnolly Boring Chart for wood screws. An attractive, 
durable wall chart to aid your students in selecting proper drill sizes. 


furniture items individually, with com- 
plete descriptions, and in effective 
installation groupings to aid complete 
ensemble selections. Details on finishes 
such as the company’s satin chrome, 
Royalchrome, and plastelle enamel, 
plus information on dimensions and 
production processes, make the cata- 
logue an authoritative source of infor- 
mation. Featured, too, is the new Royal 
line of sectional storage shelving, cabi- 
nets and metal shop equipment. 

The catalogue is issued in a Standard 
edition to be distributed to, and re- 
tained by, customers end prospective 
customers. For a free copy of the 
catalogue, write to Royal Metal Manu- 
facturing Company, Galt, Ontario. 


Walker-Turner Announce New Line 

of Drill Presses 

The Walker-Turner Division, Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., announces a com- 
pletely redesigned line of 15” Drill 
Presses. This company, one of the 
pioneers in the light drill press field 
has been making this type of machine 
for 20 years and have been constantly 
improving their product. 

The new line of drill presses have a 
%” capacity in cast iron and will drill 
to the centre of a 15” circle. Spindle 
travel is 6” or 4%”. The 6” spindle 
travel model is completely new and 
incorporates a calibrated depth gauge 
and a micrometer type depth stop. All 
models feature a completely enclosed 


SUPPLY HOUSE FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


JAMES T.B ce) | ‘fe)& & ACOMPANY LIMITED 


321 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Telephone: Em 3-5225 





motor switch housing built into the 
head casting. Belt guards are made 
of light weight, strong steel stampings 
and are standard equipment. 

Time proven Walker-Turner fea- 
tures such as the six-spline spindle, the 
independently mounted spindle pulley 
and one piece head castings are incor- 
porated in the new machines. 

Four speeds ranging from 600 to 
5000 r.p.m. are available. A slow speed 
pulley can be supplied where slower 
speeds are required. 

No. 6A Jacobs Chuck 0” to %” or 
No. 1 Morse Taper Spindle are op- 
tional equipment. 

These new machines are available in 
bench, floor and multi-spindle models. 
Altogether there are 72 different 
models of this machine available. 

Literature is available on request to 
the James T. Donnolly Co. Ltd., 321 
King St. W., Toronto. 


Chemical Water Comparison Kit 


Acting on the theory that everyone 
likes to dabble in science. The Lindsay 


Company, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A., 
manufacturer of automatic water soft- 
eners, has developed a small water 
testing “laboratory” for mass public 
education with respect to hard and 
soft water. 

Offered at no cost, the “Lindsay 
Water Comparison Kit” contains three 
small vials, set into a cardboard panel. 
One sealed vial holds 15 cc’s of zero- 


soft water; a second contains liquid 
soap and an eyedropper; a third empty 
vial is for the user’s tap water. 

The user first adds one drop of 
liquid soap to the soft water and 
shakes it to establish the “normal” 
for soft water suds. He then adds 
soap—drop-by-drop—to the tap water 
(third vial) and shakes it to duplicate 
the volume of suds in the first vial. 
The number of drops necessary to gen- 
erate this volume represents the com- 
parative hardness of the tap water, and 
the unnecessary amount of soap con- 
sumed during actual use. 

The company hopes—through distri- 
bution of its “laboratory”—to sharpen 
public sentiment against hard water 
waste and promote general good will 
for the water softening industry. 


Boring Chart for Wood Screws 


School shop instructors are being 
offered a bonus by the James T. Don- 
nolly Company Limited, 321 King 
Street W., Toronto, in the form of an 
atractive, durable, easy-to-read boring 
chart for wood screws. 

It is suggested that students re- 
ferring to the chart will find it easy 
to select the proper size of wood screw 
for boring holes to accept the thread 
of commonly used wood screws. 

Instructors are invited to write for 
their copy of this very useful wall chart 
without delay as the supply is limited. 
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This name plate means 


the finest in Electrical 
Signalling, Communication 5 
and Protection systems oo 
for Hospitals, Homes, 
Schools and Industry. 


EDWARDS OF CANADA LIMITED 
675 Butler St., Montreal 
Saint John ¢ Toronto « Edmonton « Winnipeg « Vancouver 





We lead in the manufacture of 
ELECTRICAL SIGNALLING SYSTEMS AND DEVICES 
for all Types of Installations 


Annuncietors Push Buttons Transformers Clock Systems 
Hospital Signalling Systems Burglar Systems Bells-Buzzers-Chimes Fire Alarm Systems 
Inter icating Telephone Systems Paging (Lokator) Systems 
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© ARCHITECTURAL peg 


wat pons f 


PROVEN 


b tual 
Crystaplex iiietlation 


. Warden Avenue School 
y Scarboro, Ontario. 
All R.C.A.F. Radar Units 
: 4 Ontario and Quebec Provinces 


New Separate School 


‘ ‘ ra’ Fort William, Ontario. 
% Albert Street School 
\ y . Fredericton, N.B. 


Sevoy Ploza Apartment 
Toronto, Ontario. 


4 WS Bergman & Nelson Limited 

Red Loke Rd. Ontario. 
Kingston Separate School 

Pe Kingston, Ontario. 
Fredericton High School 
Fredericton, N.B. 
City View Elementary School 
Ottewa, Ontario. 


A new use for PLEXIGLAS in building ov may =a 


Crystaplex dome skylight units do away with dingy half 
lighting. Light-obstructing supports are eliminated when 
the material is formed into domes from a single sheet of 
shatterproof, watertight Plexiglas. Rain washes soot and 
grime away from the smooth curved surface. Installed in 
jyst o few minutes, Crystaplex skylights let in ALL the light. 














There are 9 students missin 
from this classroom. It coul 
be coincidence ... a 
religious holiday . . . or, 
quite possibly, the result of 
old fashioned washroom 
facilities. When single towels are used by 
everyone, disease is easily spread. 
Interlake Paper Towels are the sensible way to 
rotect salons from hand-borne disease. 
Frighly absorbent and extra strong, Interlake 
Towels are used only once . . . by a single En 
child . ; . and then disposed of. A ant 


4 E 
Interlake Paper Towels both 
Interfolded and Continuous 
Roll, are available. Order 
them by name—Interfolded : 


Towels—Atlas & Simcoe Tissue Mills Co. Limited 
Roll Towels—Peerless. 





ns 
— 





Contact your nearest 


Interlake Office today! 
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C-I-L COLOUR CONDITIONING 


in Scarboro Collegiate Institute 


Scarboro Collegiate Institute, one of Greater Toron- 
to’s outstanding schools, was the first high school built 
in an Ontario rural municipality. Originally opened in 
1922 with a registration of 116 students, its facilities 
have been expanded until, with the new additions 
opened in February, it now contains 39 instructional 
rooms with accommodation for 1,000 pupils. 


Colour treatment follows C-I-L Manuals 


C-I-L Interior Finishes have been used throughout 
the new additions, and colours selected in accordance 
with the recommendations in the C-I-L School Colour 
Conditioning Manuals. Among the many new rooms 
are the Auditorium and Library, illustrated here. The 
latter is described by the Principal and Trustees as 
the most beautiful room in the school. 


aU : 





C-i-L ADVISORY SERVICE 


The Paint and Varnish Division of CANADIAN IN- 

DUSTRIES LIMITED welcomes the opportunity to 

assist in developing colour schemes and suggesting suit- 

able products for schools, public and business buildings, 

hospitals, etc. Write or phone your nearest C-I-L District 
Office. Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, 1} ancouver. 





LIBRARY. North Wall, window frames and valances finished 
in C-1-L Stylist Deep Colours one t Green and one part 
White; other walls C-1-L Flat Wall Paint one part Persian 
Grey and one part Ocean Green. Window frames and sash same 
colours in C-1-L, Semi-Gloss Enamel. 


4UDITORIUM in Scarboro Collegiate Institute. Ceiling beams 

finished in C-1-L Flat Wall Paint White No. 100; walls re and 
at sides of stage, C-1-L_ Semi-Gloss Enamel Vista Green; prosce- 
nium arch, C-1-L Stylist Deep Colours Niagara W ine and tints of 
ieorn Brown. 


PAINTS CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED « MONTREAL 
“Foring Canadians lhrough Chomistry Ad 


Tene in to C-1-L's “Singing Stars of Tomorrow” Sunday evenings, Dominion Network. 
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SAND IT 


SMOOTHER Armes. Drainage Metal Products of Canada 
imit 


WITH A Callander Foundry & Mfg. Co. Limited 


Canada Binding Limited 
Canadian Industries Limited 
DELTA | Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Limited 
Canadian Kodak Co. Limited 
Crane Rn : on 
A mas Crystal Glass & Plastics Limit 
The Delta Abrasive Belt Finish- Curtis Lighting of Canada Limited 
ing Machine provides smoother | Darling Brothers Limited 


fini f ] j = Dixon Pencil Co. Limited 
: shes for of sanding 6m Dominion Oileloth & Linoleum Co. Limited 
tions. The wide variety of uses Dominion Sound Equipments Limited 
ma sibl i Donnolly, James T. Co. Limited 
oe peseibte by verticel ot = 3 Draper, Luther Shades 
horizontal position make it an 


; ‘ ee | Eagle Pencil Co. of Canada Limited 
ideal machine for training in Edwards of Canada Limited 
precision finishing. For full NN 2 a. fabngrasetenencpoivondaocs 20 


information and specifications ||  Flintkote Co. of Canada Limited 
write... | Frost Steel & Wire Limited 
Gage, W. J. & Co. Limited 
Glidden Co. Limited 

THE Greene, J. M. Music Company 


Hendry Division, Central Scientific Co. of Canada 

e - Ltd. 53 
Imperial Oil Limited 

MACHINERY Interlake Tissue Mills Limited 


International Business Machines Co. Limited 
Johnson, S. C. & Son Limited 


Lewis Craft Supplies Limited 
Lundy Fence Co. Limited ........0cccscccccccsssossssssessccssssoccesees 58 


; ; DU GATIAAOTR COMIN BAe ccreiceccccssscscscisssececveccsccereeee II Cover 
For the Finest Sanitary Products MesBedbern, Geaten A, --.. m4 


Mimeograph Company Limited, The 
contact Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Limited 


Monroe Company, The 
C. Cc. SNOWDON Moyer School Supplies Limited 
: ; Murray, Alexander & Co. Limited 


Nelson, Thomas & Sons (Canada) Limited 
1364 BLOOR ST. W. TORONTO, ONT. Pitman, Sir Isaac & Sons (Canada) Limited 
LL. 3885 Powers Regulator Company Limited 


Remington Rand Limited 
A Complete Line of Caretakers’ Supplies Reo Motor Company of Canada Limited 

Richards Wilcox Canadian Co. Limited .................... 38 
III BINNS SEEDS Saito dicplsoitissssectbgnrnsanennepentaatoecesvansesnébons 58 


Snowdon's — A "Buy Word of Quality” TN os 70 
Standard Tube and Ti Limited 


Tallman Bronze Co. Limited 
Telephoto Industries Limited 


THE Underwood Limited 
PERMANENT United Carr-Fastner Co. of Canada Limited 


Van Wilson Equipment panama : 
TRIBUTE Venus Pencil Co. Limited . 
Tangible recognition of Voit, W. J. Rubber Corp. ............... 
the effort th d ‘ " hs 
eee homes dhabaned West Disinfecting Co. Limited 
their lives to the educa- Williams, A. R. Machinery Co. Limited 
tion of the citizens of to- Wilson, Harold A. Co. Limited 
morrow is expressed in Wood, G. H. & Co. Limited 
the bronze plaque. Write 
for illustrated catalog and 
information. 
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Editorial and Business Offices 
57 Bloor Street West Toronto, Ontario 
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Better PERFORMANCE — Greater COMFORT 


Scr eeeeeee from the 














most accurate 


UNIT VENTILATOR 
CONTROL 


of them all 
































mrp, 
———~/, No. 356 LOW-LIMIT 
AIRSTREAM THERMOSTAT 


A precision non-waste type instru- 
ment requiring no auxiliary devices 
to supplement its accurate low limit 
control of unit ventilator discharge 
temperatures. 


POWERS Features that Give Better Control 
with Less Maintenance 


Since unit ventilators operate on minimum discharge tempera- poten ban 
ture much of the time it is imperative that an accurate and 
dependable low limit thermostat be used. 


@ Powers 2-line non-waste Airstream Thermostats 
have a graduated dial for ease of adjustment— 
also Adjustable Sensitivity for precise control. Above: Type D. 

@ With its ingenious non-waste double air valve io Soy-te ent 
mechanism there is no continuous waste of com- my wih Antomats Crengoover, 
pressed air. It is not a “leakstat’”. 








@ Once set for the proper temperature a Powers 
No. 356 Thermostat requires no re-adjustment 
—there are no fine restrictions to be serviced. 


Compare the performance of Powers unit ventilator control 
with others. You too will prefer its greater simplicity, accuracy 
and dependability. Benefits: More comfortable classrooms 
and less maintenance than with more complicated systems. 


Write for Bulletin 301-AS 


THE POWERS REGULATOR co. 


OF CANADA, LTD. 

Established 1891. * Offices in Chief Cities * See Your Phone Book 
TORONTO, ONTARIO bd 195 Spadina Avenue 
MONTREAL, WESTMOUNT, QUE. © 1215 Greene Ave, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA e 1677 Portage Avenue 
VANCOUVER, 8.C. bd 207 West Hastings Street 

Also Colgary, Ed ton, Halilf and Nerth Bay 
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GOOD 
REASONS 
FOR 
USING 


BROMPTON’ K-20 


Xia/t PAPER TOWELS 


y 
eT 


G. H. WOOD & COMPANY LIMITED 


SANITATION FOR THE NATION ° BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





